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HE Empire has sustained asevere blow. For the first time since 
the coup d'état an agricultural department has elected an 
avowedly Republican member. M. Huot, a most respectable candi- 
date, had been recommended to the peasants of the department of 
the Jura by all officials, and had secured the hearty support of the 
priesthood. Mis rival, M. Grévy, had been denounced by the Pre- 
fect as a foe of the dynasty, and as the author of an amendment to 
the Constitution of 1848 substituting a Premier for a President as 
head of the Executive was particularly obnoxious to Napoleon IIT. 
Nevertheless, the electors returned him by 22,428 to 11,135. The 
news has excited some emotion in the Tuileries, and it has been 
resolved to hold the elections for three vacant departments imme- 
diately, and so ascertain if the spirit of resistance has become 
general, or is confined to the mountain farmers. No local cause 
for the result is assigned even by the Government prints, and one 
of them acknowledges that the system of electoral wition has 
received a severe check. 





The grand Conservative and Protestant Demonstration on 
behalf of “the Throne, Church, and Constitution,” held on Mon- 
day at the Crystal Palace, was a failure. Lord Fitzwalter (Sir 
Brook Brydges) was the only peer present, Mr. Newdegate the only 
member, and some 2,200 people of all sorts, mostly Orangemen 
apparently, were the only audience. It rained, and though one 
speaker said the Protestants would rise in arms, they were not 
equal to getting wet. Lord Fitzwalter called on the people to 
stand by the Queen, for ‘‘ we want no Mackonochies among us ;” 
Mr. Newdegate held that self-government was only fit for Pro- 
testants, and that if the Establishment were abolished in Ireland 
the Pope would establish Catholicism ; and Mr. Pitman, a work- 
ing man, was ready to thank God for the House of Lords, ‘ because 
the Peers had saved the Irish Church and stopped the amalgama- 
tion of the Southern Railways.” The Bishop of Perth (Australia) 
said that through the Irish Church ‘‘we were able in the great cere- 
monies of State to confess that God reigned ;” and Mr. Hardinge 
Giffard said that after the Church would come the land. An1, 
finally, the Duke of Portland, described by the secretary as ‘‘ one 
of the princes of the land,” sent a cheque for 2,000/. All the rest 
of the subscriptions amounted to 300/. Next day 50,000 persons 
attended at the Foresters’ Féte. 


Dr. Pusey has addressed a remarkable letter to the Wesleyan 
Conference, praying that body to assist the Church in resisting 
Mr, Coleridge’s Bill for the abolition of University Tests. That 
Bill, he says, will legitimize the strife between Orthodoxy and 
Socinianism within the University itself, and compel the clergy to 
seek elsewhere for their education, as the Roman clergy do in 
France. He would to avoid such a calamity found out of 
college revenues colleges for each creed, preferring rather ‘ that 
Socinianism should be endowed than to allow that all colleges 
should become Socinian, sceptical, deistic, atheistic.” Dr. Pusey 
is always entitled to respect, but his arguments are not always; 
and his argument in this letter comes to this. If Deism and 
Christianity are to fight out their quarrel within the same walls 
Deism will win. But if Deism is taught within one set of walls, 





and Christianity within another, then Christianity will either win | in which the Duke and Duchess were embarked, though the vessel 


occurred in Great Britain, happened to the Irish mail train on 
Thursday, near Abergele. ‘The train was going at the rate of 
about forty miles an hour when it crashed into some waggons, 
which ‘had got detached from a goods train” in advance, and 
slipped back on the incline. One of the waggons was loaded 
with petroleum, which exploded, fired everything it touched, 
and burnt up three first-class carriages with all their pas- 
sengers, twenty-three in number. So frightfully were the 
bodies charred that they cannot be recognized, but it is believed 
that Lord Farnham and his two daughters are among the slain ; 
and the Duchess of Abercorn aud Marquis of Hamilton had a 
very narrow escape. Noclear account of the cause of the accident 
has been published, but we incline to believe that the goods’ train 
was too late in shunting out of the way, and that the carriage doors 
were locked. 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. Matthew James Higgins, 
better known as ‘Jacob Omnium,” and perhaps the ablest member 
of a confraternity peculiar to the nineteenth century, the guerilla 
journalists. Mr. Higgins never edited anything and seldom 
wrote anything longer than a letter, yet he was one of the most 
effective journalists in the country. He had a profound hatred of 
any abuses which happened to come before him, and used to 
describe them in letters which seemed to their readers sharp 
common-sense statements of fact. So they were; for their 
perfection of polish was frequently imperceptible, like that 
of a fine lens; but somehow those who read those state- 
ments never forgot them, or believed anybody else in opposi- 
tion to them, and the abuses had to go. We believe Mr. 
Higgins never failed to win any case he took up except the 
Crawley affair, and even there he secured the trial at home of an 
oflicer commanding a regiment in India who had only, in Mr. Hig- 
gins’ opinion, “ baked” aserjeant-major. We thought at the time, 
and think still, that he was prejudiced in this matter ; but though 
capable of prejudice, he never used his singular power except 
against what he honestly considered oppression. He will be missed 
in the next campaign against wrong, and better epitaph could no 
man have. 


The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier have published a formal 
protest against their expulsion from Spain, which is said to have 
affected the Queen exceedingly. We can quite believe it. Though 
decorously worded, it is an unmistakable declaration of war to the 
kuife against the authors of the expulsion. ‘The writers neither 
deny nor admit complicity in any intrigues, but say that if 
they were called on for defence they would reply, ‘If unhappy 
Spain is now passing through a crisis which we deplore from our 
hearts, we have not produced it. The origin, whatever it may be, 
of these lamentable agitations which are made the pretext for con- 
demning us must be sought for elsewhere.” ‘The expulsion is 
called ‘‘ an extra-legal act, contrary to the fundamental law of 
Spain and all principles of natural justice,” and Queen Isabella 
is warned that ‘the ties of family must be forgotten in the 
arbitrary conduct which sends us into exile without even an 
indirect warning.” It is characteristic of both parties that the 
officials at Cadiz received orders not to salute the Villa de Madrid, 
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bore the royal flag, and that the illnstrious victims mention this 
petty insult as an injury almost as great as exile. So James 
Il. included in alist of leaders not to be pardoned some fishermen 
who had searchel him by mistake. Itis stated that many Spanish 
Generals, General Pezitela among them, are resigning, either 
indignant at the banishment of their comrades, or at the doubts of 
the Army expressed in a recent circular to the Captains-General. 


The social war has broken out again in Ireland, Mr. William 
Scully, a well known landlord, being this time the assailant. He 
ordered his tenants on a new estate called Ballycoohey in Tipperary 
to sign leases binding them to depart at 21 days’ notice, and 
to pay poor-rates, any Act of Parliament notwithstanding, a 
stipulation which we fancy would have invalidated the leases. 
The tenants refused, Mr. Scully proceeded to evict them 
en masse, two of his innocent assistants, policemen, were 
shot down, and he himself was wounded. Of course this is 
murder, and must be punished as such, the policemen being in the 
discharge of their duty, and Mr. Scully himself within his strict 
legal right, but the event shows the hopelessness of expecting 
order in Ireland under the present tenure. All these men had 
paid rent for years with the greatest readiness, and only two days 
before had sent their full rent to Mr. Scully. Exactly the same 
events would have happened in Bengal, or Naples, or Belgium, or 
any other place where the landlord claimed the soil while the 
people held him only entitled to his rent. They are not due to 
the Irish character, but to the permanent conflict which exists in 
Ireland between the land laws and the social system. 


Mr. Coleridge on Wednesday addressed his constituents at 
Exeter in a speech of extraordinary brilliancy and power. He 
denounced the Irish Church as the church of a minority “ forced 
upon a whole people by external power,” a symbol of ascendancy 
such as does not exist in Scotland, India, or any colony ; asked if 
the Queen’s supremacy was endangered in New Zealand, where 
no establishment had ever existed, or Jamaica, where it had just 
been abolished ; and declared that there ‘‘ could be no more sure 
means of raising a feeling against the Church of England than 
contending that the maintenance of an unjust anomaly was a con- 
sequence of her existence.” He was not, however, prepared to 
change the Irish Church into a richly endowed Free Church, and 
should demand that if she received three-fifths of her endowments 
slie ‘‘ must retain the present safeguards for toleration,” must agree, 
that is, we presume, to abide by lay interpretations of her creed 
and rubric. Politicians will do well to note that remark, for their 
will be a furious fight over that point,—though its settlement is, 
we imagine, foreordained. The Nonconformists wil] not establish 
such a precedent as Mr. Coleridge desires, and the Irish Church 
cannot be abolished without their aid. 





Among the Reports on the Paris Exhibition is a chapter ona 
new system of shoeing horses. Its inventor, M. Charlier, contends 
that the present shoe destroys the horse's foot, and substitutes for 
it an iron band, let into a rectangular groove scooped from 
the outer circle of the horse’s foot. ‘This band is fastened with 
seven rectangular nails, driven into oval holes. The sole of the 
foot and the frog are thus allowed to touch the ground, the horse 
never slips, and never gets diseases of the foot. ‘The new shoe 
has been tried by M. Lauguet, a large jobmaster in Paris, and 
has reduced lameness in his stables by two-thirds. ‘The Omnibus 
Company, moreover, have shod 1,200 horses, and speak of the 
improvement in high terms. Has anybody ever clearly explained 
why a horse can travel without shoes all his life on a stony desert 
as hard as iron, and cannot travel on an English road ? 


The slaveholders of Brazil have not crushed Lopez yet. It appears 
from a telegram dated Rio de Janeiro, and therefore unscrupu- 
lously Brazilian, that the Marquis de Caxias delivered the long 
threatened attack upon Humaita on the 16th July. The slave- 
holders were repulsed with a loss of a third of the attacking force, 
10,000 men, and were also beaten in an engagement in the Chaco. 
The news will greatly increase the ferment in the Argentine 
Republic, where the war is already disliked; and in Rio, where it 
will now be necessary either to issue inconvertible paper, or carry 
on war by requisitious, or make a peace which will be dictated by 
Lopez, and include the cession of Matto Grosso to Paraguay. Once 
possessed fully of that province, able to offer land and freedom to 
runaway negroes, Lopez will hold in his hands the power of 
disorganizing Brazil. 


that the subscriptions to the loan of 18,000,000. amounted t, 
600,000,0001., or 34 times as much. No less than 781,299 
persons sent in applications, and the cash deposit amounted to 
26,000,000/., being an average of 33/. for each applicant, M 
Magne draws from these facts the conclusion that the confidence 
of the public in the credit of the State does not find its true and 
definitive expression in the price of the Funds, a remark intend 
to soothe a well-known sore in his Majesty’s mind that he cannot 
_ get Rente up to its level under Louis Philippe, far less up to itg 
' English level. Great efforts are made to reduce the importance 
of M. Magne’s figures, but after all reductions the fact remaing 
, that France has much money very widely diffused. Are there 800,009 
| persons in England who could either be taught how to apply for 
a loan or find a deposit of 33/. apiece ? 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a curious paper, a report, trang. 
lated from the Kivto Government Gazette, of one of the first debates 
| in the Japanese Ilouse of Assembly, organized apparently during 


| the recent revolution. ‘Fhe subject was the colonization of Yesso, 


the most northerly island of Japan, and it seems to have been 
debated at least as well as it would have been in the House of 
Commons. Member after member, it is true, said, ‘I have no 
opinion,” instead of sitting silent, as such people do in England; 
but the opinions that were offered were practical and businesslike, 
the general result being to choose a clever superintendent and 
attract population by exempting them from taxes. The great 
Princes, it appears, write their opinions, as our Peers still do when 
outvoted, and Satsuma’s might have been written by Mr. Mill, 
He says, ‘* Yesso can only be peopled out of Japan, labour is in- 








M. Magne, French Minister of Finance, reports to the Emperor 


sufficient in Japan already, consequently labour must be economized 
by machinery.” Be it remembered Japan has not been in contact 
with Europe ten years, and Satsuma is a peer whom no change 
will benefit. 


So popular are the new furlough rules in India that the rush of 
applications has alarmed the Government, and the grant of civil 
leave has been suspended, under a clause reserving that power to 
the State. ‘This ditliculty will work itself clear in a year or two, 
and, on the other hand, the rules will, when once understood, 
greatly increase the attractions of Indian service. Instead of 
being sentenced to mitigated exile for a quarter of a century, the 
Indian civilian is now merely an officer employed abroad, very 
highly paid, and at liberty to spend every fifth year, after his 
apprenticeship of eight years, among his friends without pecuniary 
suffering and without loss of appointment. Under this system 
there is scarcely a better career in the world for an able youngster 
without capital than the Civil Service. The work is governing, 
the pay is an average 2,000/. a year, and the exile is not more con- 
stantly absent than a post captain in luck. ‘The man who can 
live on an average of 1,200/. a year may come back at forty- 
eight an experienced statesman, with a pension of 1,000/. a year and 
15,0001. of his own, to try any career he pleases. Is not that as 
pleasant a prospect as waiting for briefs, or livings, or dead men’s 
shoes ? 


A Mr. Acland has appeared as a missionary of a new cause. He 
is going round to all the corrupt little boroughs lecturing them on 
the evil of their ways, doing, in short, the kind of work a first- 
class Bishop could do, and ought to do, but will not. His last 
halting-place was Droitwich, where, however, the people evidently 
had no conviction of sin, but declared their borough was not 
rotten ; whereupon Mr. Acland retorted that the Droitwichers were 
only pure because, as there was no contest, it was not needful to 
corrupt them. Next time Droitwich asserts her purity let Mr. 
Acland get up the history of 1853, and Sir John Pakington’s 
pleasing proposal to make the place rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice by giving it a monopoly of the Indian supply of salt. 
That would have been the result and was the object of his pro- 
posal to abolish the Indian tax on the imported article. Had 
philanthropy been the motive, he would simply have abolished the 
salt-tax altogether. 


Dr. Hooker has been elected President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science for this year, and delivered his 
inaugural address on Wednesday at Norwich. We have mentioned 
one feature of his speech elsewhere, his advice that physics and 
metaphysics should be pursued separately, advice given evidently 
under a strong feeling of contempt for popular theology, or indeed, 
we imagine, for any theology at all. He defended Darwin strongly, 
and declared that his theory of Pangenesis,—the transmis-ion of 
undeveloped cells through generations,—was a hypothesis which, if 
it did not fully explain, at least provisionally correlated most of 
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the phenomena of reproduction and inheritance. The most popu- 
jar portion of his address, however, was devoted to prehistoric 
archeology, an international Congress on that subject holding its 
sittings in Norwich at the same time as the larger body. He told 
his audience among other facts that it was occasionally possible to 
test prehistoric records by modern experience, for he had himself 
found in India a tribe, the Cossyahs, of Eastern Bengal, who put up 
cromlechs, and dolmens, and other megalithic structures, just as 
our own Druids did, and eall them by the same names too, both 
using the same word, ‘‘man,” for stone. A very thorough investiga- 
tion of the manners, habits, and languages of these people and 
of the other aboriginal tribes of India has now been ordered by the 
Government. 

Dr. Hooker took occasion during his lecture to condemn the 
way in which local museums are built and located. They are 
usually ordinary houses, imperfectly lighted, huddled away in dirty 
streets, and filled with the dust which destroys collections. They 
ought to be circular buildings, with cases radiating from the 
windows to the lighted centre, the upper rooms to be reached asin 
the Kew palm-houses, by light iron staircases. ‘The best site is a 
large open space, well grassed, and planted with trees, vegetation 
being the greatest obstacle to the collection of dust. We may add 
to this, that wherever there is room, as there is in Norwich, if the 
citizens like to utilize the environs, a Crystal Palace, smaller but 
solider than the one at Sydenham, would make an almost perfect 
museum, and be cheap too. 


It is stated that the Hon. F. Stanley will succeed Mr. Ducane 
as Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and that Sir M. H. Beach be- 
comes Under Secretary for the Home Department, vice Sir James 
Fergusson, neither of them appointments requiring much re- 
mark. We see that the ‘Tory electors of Essex intend to invite 
Mr. Ducane to dinner, whereat to express their sense of his ser- 
vices and also to present him with a testimonial. The Essex 
farmers must be at a loss what to do with their money. The 
dinner is a very natura: compliment to a squire who has been a 
most active supporter of his party’s interests; but a testimonial 
toa man for getting an excellently paid place, and thereby losing 
a seat, surely may be included among works of supererogation. 


The Chairman of the Metropolitan Railway Company states, 
we perceive, that he intends to meet the crush of traffic on that 
line by increasing the number of carriages in each train from five 
to six, and by increasing the trains until there shall be 24 per hour 
on the same line of rails. He wanted to defer the expense of 
doubling the lines as long as he could. Supposing all engines in 
perfect order, all drivers perfectly competent, all telegraph clerks 
always zealous, and all signallers always sober, that would be an 
admirable arrangement, but if one of those conditions is wanting 
there will be a smash on this line some day to which all previous 
smashes will seem trifles. ‘The trains will for half their journey 
be passing other trains in a tunnel, and in sight of the previous 
and the next despatch. We admit that the extremity of the risk 
of itself secures safety, but Mr. Parson should see that the in- 
ecessant work does not wear out his employés’ faculty of attention. 
Very few tempers, at all events, can stand it. 





The Viennese papers are disturbed by reports of projected 
attacks upon Bulgaria through the Principalities. It is stated 
that the Austrian Government has prohibited the export of arms 
to Roumania, Servia, and Bosnia, and it is noticed that a writer 
in the Débats usually well informed regards the intelligence from 
Bucharest as alarming. Any shot fired just now in anger might 
throw Europe in a flame, and the quidnuncs gossip loudly about 
an interview between the Czar and the King of Prussia at Schwal- 
bach. There is restlessness doubtless in Bulgaria, but the Russian 
Government must have already enough to do for the minute in 
Central Asia. 


Unless the accounts are much exaggerated, the state of 
Louisiana is that of unorganized civil war. White society is 
honeycombed with secret associations, whose members carry arms 
and bind themselves to put down negroes, while the Blacks seem 
to have but a feeble idea of law. ‘The Governor, General 
Warmouth, has been compelled to apply to Washington for 
Federal aid, and has been ordered to use his soldiers at discretion, 
but to report every instance of such use to the President. ‘The 
State Legislature has passed a Bill making any military organi- 
zation without the consent of the Governor illegal—a Bill the 
constitutionality of which is very doubtful—and it will probably 
be necessary to hold some counties by regular military force, as 
the whole South ought to have been for a few years. 





The gentleman who is reporting for the Times the proceedings 
of the Wesleyan Conference, and who is clearly a Wesleyan, 
gives a remarkable account of the decline among them of propa- 
gandist feeling. ‘The Wesleyans cannot advocate one universal 
Church, for two reasons—first, it is clear to them that the New 
Testament prescribes no one form of Church government ; and, 
second, they do not believe it would be practically good for man- 
kind. Wherever one Church has had all its own way and reigned 
without a rival, that Church has become corrupt, fallen, and 
apostate. This is the Wesleyan view, and they mean nothing 
unkind by it to others, for they apply it to themselves, and believe 
that their own Church would become as corrupt as any other if 
they had it all their own way in any country for three hundred 
years. Many will hardly believe it, still it is true that the Wes- 
leyans have no desire for universality for themselves.” If that is 
a true account of Wesleyan feeling, the Connexion is on the 
decline. One or two creeds, like the Jewish and the Hindoo, have 
lived though they discourage converts, but then they have been 
sustained by the pride of birth. No creed ever keeps sweet unless 
its professors believe it truer than other creeds, and if they so 
believe, they must either try to make it universal or abstain from 
a recognized duty, é.c., suppress their own consciences. Do Wes- 
leyaus believe that the Church of Christ would be corrupt if all 
men belonged to it? If so, why spend millions to bring all men in? 


Sir John Karslake, the Attorney-General, has also addressed his 
constituents in the same city, but his speech was of the strictly 
partizan kind, and he descended to the assertion that if the Liberals 
obtained power upon the Irish Church question they would “ per- 
form a juggling trick,” and “ say that it was really so difficult to 
appropriate the revenues that they would not go on with it any 
longer.” Does Sir John Karslake really believe that or not? If 
he does not, he is descending to a trick searcely worthy of an 
electioneering attorney; and if he does, he is incompetent to 
understand either the character of the statesman he opposes or 
the party he is resisting. Upon the question of expenditure he 
was more sensible, quitting the usual excuse, the necessity of re- 
arming the forces, in a tangible form. Were we, he says, to do with- 
out Sniders, or without the soldiers to be attracted by extra pay ? 
No; but Mr. Gladstone would have paid for both out of savings. 





The Princes of most of the Royal families of Europe, including 
all the five Powers, have signed an agreement binding them 
mutually to assist the museums of Europe in procuring ‘ casts and 
copies of national objects for the promotion of art.” ‘The agree- 
ment is drawn up in the form of a treaty, but the articles are 
suggestions that each country should establish a Commission to 
secure copies, that all Commissions should interchange, and that 
the Princes should help. The idea is attributed to the Prince of 
Wales, and is a very sound one ; only we would venture to suggest 
that as all these highly placed gentlemen are subjects, not invested 
with diplomatic functions and not authorized to bind anybody, 
they should use terms not quite so strictly diplomatic, and publish 
their proposals in a form a little less suggestive of State papers. 


Although the exports of gold have fallen off considerably, all 
Home Securities have been very inactive this week, and prices 
have had a downward tendency. Yesterday, Consols, for money, 
left off at 933, 7; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 933, 94 ; 
Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 203. prem. Bank Stock was done at 245, 
India Stock marked 215}, and the Five per Cents., 114}. India 
Bonds were nominally 21s. to 23s. prem. The dealings in the 
Foreign House have been only to a moderate extent, yet no change 
of importance has taken place in prices. We have no change of 
importance to notice in the value of Railway Shares. Money has 
been in somewhat limited request at 13, §jper cent. for the best 
short bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
20,735,2011.; in the Bank of France, 52,092,000/. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 





Aug. 14.) Aug. 21. Ang. 14. Ang. 21, 
Brazilian, 1855....ce000008) 77 Tit Russian (Anglo-Dutch)| 3) | 93% 
Egyptian, 1364.......000+ 854 85} Spanish, 1367 ...... sensed 334 BAR 
Itulian 52 53 Turkish, 1853 ....00..0.04 674 67 
MeXICAD  ..c.ce.coscescesee 15} 14] 1362 .coccccveres G4} 65 








Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 

left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Aug. 14) Aug. 21. 

Great Eastern....ccseees ost 364 | Lon.,Chatham,& Dover 
Great Northern .....0+«.! 4 106 Metropolitan ., 
Great Western ... 482 48} Midland ........,.. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 3 Nrth-Eastern, Ber | 
London & Brighton ...'52gex.n.| 52g Do. York...| 93 92 
Lon. & North-Western} 116g 1153 §} South-Eastern....,,......) 75% 76g 
Lon. & South-Western 90fex.d.} 83 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 
MR. DISRAELI AS AN ELECTIONEERING AGENT. 


OST Tories distrust Mr. Disraeli, and many Tories cor- 
dially dislike him, but we never met one yet who had 

not a profound faith in his strategic capacity. He is not sure, 
they think, to adhere to the principles of his party, but he is 
sure to have some device, some ‘combination,’ some wile by 
which to attain for the party all that can by possibility be 
obtained, to extricate it from any scrape, to evade any unex- 
pected form of opposition. This confidence, so often justified 
within the House of Commons, so seldom justified on any 
broader arena, will, we suspect, be greatly shaken by the 
course of the present contest. At present, unless we misunder- 
stand all the signs around us, Mr. Disraeli is mismanaging the 
campaign. The “cries” he has started, instead of increasing 
his party, are breaking it into fragments, which show every 
disposition to fly off in different directions, while his ‘‘cue” 
is taking the heart out of his best supporters. For the first 
time in our modern history the cry of “No Popery” has 
elicited but a faint response. In Ireland that cry creates 
nothing but irritation among two-thirds of the people, and the 
remaining third whom it excites were rigid Tories before it 
was ever uttered. In England the upper classes have never 
as a body re-echoed it, the ten-pounders over whom it had in- 
fluence have lost much of their power, and the householders 
receive it only with derision. They, like the Scotch, are 
too accustomed to democratic church government to believe 
that the alternative of Establishment is submission to 
the Pope. The second cry, “the Throne,” has ceased 
even to be repeated, the electors being as well able as their 
members to perceive that the Throne is not in question, 
that the Queen will still reign even though the Anglican 
Church in Ireland should be maintained like the Wesleyan 
Church in Great Britain. Then came the cry of ‘the Church 
in danger,” but to this also there was but slight response 
except in Wales, where it will probably break the power of the 
Tory landlords, the masses in England agreeing with Punch 
that the rising tide may sweep away a church on the sands 
without menacing one on the cliff. Then we had “ Down with 
Ritualism,” and the “grand demonstration” at the Crystal 
Palace shows us exactly the value of that “ trumpet call.” 
The mass of electors cannot be brought to believe that a 
Premier who dates letters on Maundy Thursday, and who 
appoints High Churchmen to every vacancy worth having, and 
who furnished ideas for Young England, can be a sincere foe 
to Ritualism, while the cry alienates some of the best sup- 
porters of the Tory party, the high-and-dry section of the 
Church. They are not Ritualists, but they have no notion of 
seeing ecclesiastical formulas settled upon the hustings. They 
are not sure Establishment is so good for them as it once was, 
and at all events, they do not want to see rampant “ Protes- 
tantism ” officially declared to be the Cabinet creed. There 
remain the regular Conservatives, the bone and muscle of 
the party, the men whose faith is so well sum- 
med up in Lord Elcho’s very clear, very temperate, and 
thoroughly Tory address to the electors of Haddingtonshire : 
—‘‘I have never said, or believed, that a reform of the House 
of Commons was, per se, necessary or desirable. Under the 
Reform Act of 18321 found that the interests of all classes 
were fairly cared for, and of none more so than those of the 
working classes; that all proved abuses were being carefully 
and surely swept away; that the United Kingdom was in- 
creasing rapidly in wealth and strength; that under the 
existing Constitution we all enjoyed a greater amount of real, 
well ordered liberty than has fallen to the lot of any other 
nation, and that, by the exercise of industry and of a little 
self-denial, the humblest artizan could raise himself to the 
level of the franchise.” Everything is excellent; “I am 
perfectly comfortable, and why should there be any change ?”’ 
That is the faith of thousands within the United Kingdom, as 
well as of Lord Elcho, and they would have fought bravely for 
the Irish Church, not because they care for it in itself, but 
because it is part of a scheme of society which they fear to 
change. Better allies no Tory Minister could desire; but Mr. 
Disraeli, in his wisdom, has taken all heart out of them also. 
The cue has been sent round to admit the necessity of changes, 





considerable changes, redress of abuses, removal of anomalies, 
and so on; and the candidates are all repeating the formula | 
like so many talking dolls. How is the average Tory elector | 


of the counties to work himself up into enthusiasm after that ¢ | 


| 
He cares very little indeed about the Irish Church or anythin 
else that has the adjective Irish before it, and no more belioves 
disestablishment there implies disestablishment here than he 
believes that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in Tipperary 
will increase the chance of its suspension in Suffolk. Ap 
Irish example does not act on him as a temptation, but ag a 
deterrent. What he desires is that the world should go on 
unchanged, and here is everybody proposing change, as if it 
were unavoidable. If it is unavoidable, it may as well be 
complete, and so he goes on his canvass without either 
pleasure or hope. Like his own ploughman, if he has to 
emigrate at all, he would as soon go to Illinois as into the 
next county. He will vote, of course, as he has always done ; 
but he will make no extra exertion, and he begins to consider 
the respective merits of candidates in a most dangerous way. 
Of course, in places, for this or that accidental cause, there is. 
real enthusiasm, as in North Lancashire, where Stanley and 
Cavendish show a desire to fight it out to the bitter end, and 
their followers are as eager as if the seventeenth century had 
come again ; but wherever the election turns at all upon the 
Irish Church the Tories show want of heart, readiness to 
compromise, willingness to plead that Liberal Smith, after all, 
is a good fellow, and Tory Jones is too strict in preserving his: 
game. Look at that business in Northamptonshire. People 
who are in earnest about a cause do not get into the tetchy 
querulous mood evident in the letters alike of Sir Rainald 
Knightley and his constituents, still less do they squabble 
about sixpences. 

The same want of will is apparent in the way in which the 
Tories throw away men. There may be in many cases local 
reasons for this wastefulness, of which we are not informed ; but 
look at the way in which that great Tory influence, the power 
of the Stanley family, is being squandered. Lord Stanley him- 
self, who could take away a Liberal seat in almost any great 
borough in England, whom Liberals cannot be induced to resist 
heartily, sits for a petty borough where a compromise could be 
secured by almost any good candidate. Then it is desired to 
give Mr. F’. Stanley, a second hope of the House, and we dare say 
a very capable man, some training in office. Away goes Mr. 
Ducane, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, whose seat was as safe- 
as if he owned it, to Tasmania, though the Ministry must 
know, if, as they claim, they understand electioneering, that 
in the peculiar circumstances of Essex Mr. Ducane was. 
indispensable. Then, Mr. F. Stanley being appointed Civil 
Lord, gives up Preston, the only borough in which Catholics. 
are a power, and in which, therefore, scarcely any Tory not a 
Stanley has a chance, and tries to oust Lord Hartington, an 
operation in a party sense of no use whatever. Lord Hartington 
is not a leader to be turned out at any price, like Mr. Gladstone, 
and he is perfectly sure of a seat somewhere, so that the net 
result of the Stanleys’ campaign will probably be the loss of 
Preston and of East Essex without any compensating gain. 
We, of course, feel no particular pain in noticing Tory 
blunders, but where is the evidence in all this of that astute- 
ness, and discipline, and so on, of which Tory election agents 
make so much, of that devotion to party interests of which 
Lord Derby is proud? It seems to us that the devotion is 
with Mr. Gladstone, who, without the smallest necessity, faces 
the Stanleys on their own hearthstone, and declines a certain 
seat out of very thirst for the battle. 

If there is meaning in speeches and addresses and appoint- 
ments, Mr. Disraeli is educating his followers to endure 
another victory by flight, is telling them for the second time 
that as the thing must be done, Tories had better do it, so 
that it may be done with moderation, and respect for vested 
interests, and reverence for clerical feelings, and all that kind 
of thing, to be followed doubtless, as before, by a measure 
stronger than Mr. Gladstone’s. He may succeed, of course. 
Far be it from us to decide how deep the Tory party can bear 
to fall, how often it will rebound from ledge to ledge, what 
kind of rock or mud or water it will land on at last. The 
way in which the policy of No Surrender has been dropped, 
put aside, forgotten in a month, is a perfect marvel even to 
men instructed in the history of the last three years. The 
echo of the cheers of the squires who shouted their enthu- 
siasm for Mr. Hardy and his defiance has not died away before 
they themselves are acknowledging that the cheers meant 
nothing, that abuses must be reformed; that, in short, the 
Irish Church is a tree which, though it may not be cut down, 
may be very prudently whittled away. Nobody is for No 
Surrender any more; but only anxious that it should not be a 
surrender at discretion, the conquered army retaining, if not 
their flags or their swords, at least their baggage. The 
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« cause” is, in fact, abandoned, and the issue for the elections 
reduced to the regular combat as to which party is to direct 
the policy of the United Kingdom,—precisely the issue which 
we should have thought a wise tactician, conscious of a 
minority, would not have raised, which Mr. Disraeli, in his 
speech to the Merchant Taylors, sedulously endeavoured to 


avoid. 





THE LESSON OF THE FRENCH LOAN. 


EOPLE who care to understand Continental politics, that 

is, the inter-relation of three out of the four active races 

of mankind, will do well to read, and read with some care, 

M. Magne’s report to the Emperor upon the recent 

Loan. It is for politicians a most instructive paper. It 

is very easy and quite true to say that it is “lyrical,” and 

inflated,” and “ Byzantine,” and no doubt the style of the 

Second Empire is as offensive either to a simple or to a culti- 

vated taste as it is well conceivable that any system of arrang- 

ing words should be. That habit of ascribing the earth’s 
motion on its axis to the wisdom of the Emperor, or the 

Constitution of the United States, or the glorious Revolution 

of 1688, is, no doubt, extremely wearisome, and when the 
theme is pursued in a quasi-Ossianic dialect, like that of M. 

Magne, or Mr. Seward, or the Daily Telegraph, it excites a 

feeling very hard to be distinguished from loathing. Never- 

theless, truth is truth, however expressed, and the truth on 

which the French Minister of Finance dilates with such offen- 

give unction is one it is most inexpedient to forget. Six 
hundred millions sterling, says M. Magne, thirty-four times 

all we asked, have been subscribed to a loan at three per cent., 

and what a magnificence of power is there! Well, M. Magne, 
if judged by arithmeticians or financiers who understand what 

the resources of nations really are, is, no doubt, lending him- 

self to the publication of fibs. No nation, not England or 

the Union, could subscribe 600,000,000. in cash to any loan, 

on any terms, in any season, however favourable. Half the 
subscriptions to the French Loan must be struck away at once 

as mere figures put down in order to ensure a chance of 

the premium, with no intention of actually subscribing 

anything but the deposit, and at least half the remaining 
moiety as the result of a bold guess that the Government 
would not require a fifth or a third of the amount nominally 

subscribed. Nevertheless, when these allowances are made, 
the facts remain that 26,000,000/. were paid as a deposit 
in hard cash, that the tenth which will be allotted to most 

subscribers is less than they hoped for, that, to use conjectural 
but still obviously trustworthy figures, the Empire could have 
raised 100,000,000/., rather more than an extra year’s revenue, 
eight years’ of the ordinary expenditure on the Army, a year 
of the highest estimated cost of that Army in full motion— 
two millions a week would keep it going under any circum- 
stances—with great ease at 44 per cent. The effort would 
be great, the burden would be great, the ultimate suffering 
might be very great indeed; but still, Napoleon could find in 
a day the means of waging a war of the grandest magnitude, 
the sort of war which extinguishes States and creates Empires, 
through an entire year. And there is no sufficient proof, in 
fact no proof at all, that France, with greater effort, and a 
heavier burden, and more ultimate suffering, could not repeat 
the exertion, could not, that is, keep up a national war, in the 
highest, fullest, and most exhausting sense of that phrase, for 
two full years. Even the first fact, which is beyond doubt, is 
a tremendous one, one it is most unwise to forget, one which 
explains many circumstances otherwise inexplicable in Con- 
tinental affairs, one that fully justifies Continental statesmen 
in a certain terror or, as it were, awe of France, which we are 
apt in our islands sometimes to despise. They know better 
than we do what the resources of France are, how splendidly 
great are the latent powers at the disposal of any French 
ruler once fairly engaged in war. They know, and so do we, 
that France is organized permanently like an army, that 
the exquisite mechanism really works, that the Emperor in 
Paris cannot breathe without some faint film appearing on 
mirrors in Auxerre and Marseilles. They know, and so do we, 
that ten words uttered in a little white and gold room in the 
Tuileries would set in motion a machine as strong as a loco- 
motive and as carefully regulated as a watch. And they 
know, what we sometimes forget, the depth of the mine from 
which this machine can be supplied. We English hear of 
discontents in France, and opposition, and conscriptions, and 
exhaustive administrative devices, and the petite culture, and 
peasants’ mortgages, and bad farming, and high taxes, till we 


are blinded to the grand fact that in one of the richest corners 
of the earth thirty-five millions of the most industrious, most 
inventive, and least wasteful of mankind are exhausting energy 
in the effort to produce. Among countries thoroughly 
organized or fairly developed, there is none like France, none 
with so varied a richness of soil and climate. We are very 
proud of counties like Essex, where the land, if one puts ten 
pounds an acre into it, can be made to yield ten quarters of 
good wheat; but there are districts of France as large as 
Essex which would bear a rental of ten pounds an acre, and 
then yield 2 profit to the cultivator of the vine. There are 
Englands in France as rich as England in all but mines, and 
those Englands are not tilled by slouching hinds with nothing 
but the Union before them ; but by owners, by men to whose 
thrift the thrift of Lowland Scotchmen is wastefulness, men 
who dream of the spade as they sleep, men who never in life 
lighted a lamp because the sun costs nothing per hour. There 
is nothing in the world quite so greedy as the greed of a 
Franch peasant, and he expends it first of all upon his land. 
He has insufficient capital? True, so he makes it up in toil ; 
mortgages ? so his wife and children grow old with labour be- 
fore their time ; heavy taxes? so he lives on lentils; a con- 
scription? so women draw as well as guide the plough. We 
should like to set a few ‘‘industrious”’ British labourers, or 
artizans either, down in a central district of France, say 
Auvergne, to get a living out of a handkerchief estate, with 
the regular mortgages on it, for five years. They 
would come back with a slightly different notion of 
what work meant, and what extravagance meant too. 
With everything against him except his soil, insuflicient 
capital, heavy taxation, a conscription, and no machinery, 
the French peasant gets wealth out of his sweat of which 
Englishmen are wholly unaware, wealth which dispenses with 
the poor law, wealth which, when the nation calls on it, 
seems practically exhaustless, or if destroyed is, like the 
wealth of Egypt, renewed in the next overflaoding. Nobody 
in France is wealthy as in England, but in every one of those 
eight millions of houses there is cash, cash kept though its 
owners are driven to lentils without salt—cash which, if they 
were educated, would be expended in a hundred fruitful 
enterprises; but which, being as they are, they will trust 
only to the State, that is, to themselves, and to the land. 
People talk of repudiation in France. Well, Paris may decree 
repudiation, if her rulers dare at the same moment wipe out 
the mortgages on the land, the private as well as the public 
Rente ; but if not, Paris, with all her chequered history, will 
never have been in such danger yet. And all this, all these 
hoards, these estates, these people, are at the disposal of the 
Government for a national war, for any war which seems 
essential to the honour of the one thing the peasant sets be- 
fore himself—France. After twenty years of battle, after 
the Emperor had decreed that only sons should enter the 
ranks, when whole districts were tilled by women, and beasts 
fit to draw the plough were not in the land, the Allies, with 
Europe behind them, were still oppressed with one sovereign 
dread, might not France rise to spit them out?—and the Allies 
were right. So far from wondering that Bismarck hesitates, 
we wonder that he can even dream of internecine war with a 
power so terrible, a power which, were the Channel dry land, 
would make every Englishman a soldier, and then leave him 
doubtful whether, being a soldier, he was secure in his sleep. 
That this power of France, this organized strength is 
no protection to the Empire, considered as an alternative 
form of government, we may readily admit. A Republic 
once established could get a loan just as easily as the Empire ; 
Louis Philippe did get loans at a much cheaper rate. M. 
Grévy’s election for the Jura is not the less ominous a sign, 
because his constituents obtain and hoard more cash than 
Englishmen suppose. M. Magne’s success may, for aught we 
can prove, be altogether forgotten in the Tuileries, in presence 
of the fact that an agricultural department without a city has, 
for the first time since 1848, declared by a vote of two to one 
that it will none of Bonapartism, that it prefers the man 
who resisted the establishment of the Presidency, and moved 
that the Sovereign Assembly elect and remove its own execu- 
tive when needful, as Premiers are elected in England. All 
that is proved by M. Magne’s report, all that we wish to make 
clear to our readers, is that the Jura is none the poorer or 
weaker because M. Grévy is elected, that France is immensely, 
terribly powerful, whether the Opposition or the Emperor 
rules. They know quite as well as we do the permanent 
corollary of that fact, that while the Head of the Administra- 
tion rules,—be he Napoleon or Cavaignac, worshipped or hated, 
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—he can dispose of this strength; that if two hundred and fifty 
MM. Grévys were elected, they, war once declared, would be for 
conducting it to victory. If, then, France is so great and her 
mechanism so absolutely under the control of the engineer, 
can we wonder that Germany pauses to think out the risk of 
invasion, that every power on earth, from the Union to Spain, 
hesitates and delays and negotiates and sometimes succumbs, 
before it compels the engineer to set in motion such a machine. 
It is nervous work, cutting the dam of a pond; but cutting 
the dyke of a reservoir, and that as full as France! 


THE COUNTRY OF THE LOST CAUSE. 

HERE is a certain significance in the very name of the 
Lost Cause, by which citizens of the Southern States 
remember their late struggle. The old arrogant tone of the 
slavyeholding fire-eaters has been succeeded for a time by 
prostration and despondency. It was part of their weakness 
in the past that they lived in a world which they could not 
understand, and drew their auguries of success even more 
from a belief in the baseness of other people than from con- 
fidence in their own strength. That Englishmen at large 
would face a cotton famine sooner than ally their country 
with slavery; that public opinion in France would prove 
stronger than the Emperor’s wish to secure his position in 
Mexico; that the North would shed blood and treasure like 
water in defence of the national flag, were experiences the 
more painful because they had not been anticipated by the 
most acute Southern statesmen. Even after Lee’s surrender 
there were men in the South who still thought that it was 
practicable and politic to assume a position of hectoring 
independence. Moderate terms were rejected, and the States 
- proceeded to pass laws for enslaving the labour of coloured 
men, while they were left nominally free. The result 
has been deplorable for both sections of the Union. The 
North was forced in honour to defend the Blacks, and 
practically could only do so by making them the de- 
positaries of political power. The South is held down 
by military force, and is governed by its old slaves. Coloured 
men divide or dominate in the State Houses of Legislature, and 
are aspiring to judgeships and governorships. Seldom has a 
divine judgment on flagrant misrule been more visibly carried 
out, and it is not wonderful if the leaders and veterans of the 
Southern secession feel it bitterly. In the late Democratic 
Convention in New York nothing impressed observers more 
than the unfamiliar modesty of the Southern delegates. Men 
like Rhett, Wade Hampton, and Forrest, whose violence had 
precipitated the war, or who had disgraced it by savage 
licence, were now scarcely to be seen or heard in conference, 
and disclaimed all pretensions to dictate or indicate a policy. 
It seemed as if the country, which lately called itself an 

empire, had sunk to be a little less than a province. 

It would not be safe, we think, to assume that these rela- 
tions of North and South will be maintained. The trade of 
New York and the settlement of the Western States are, it is 
true, elements of strength that nothing in Southern progress 
is likely to balance. But the South is recovering from the 
war with the elasticity of a young country, and in a few years 
will be all the stronger for the changes that have been 
forced on it. The mere abolition of slavery is an incalculable 
gain to the country. Four willions of people are no longer 
anxiously on the watch for whatever may ruin their masters 
or free themselves, while they have a direct interest 
in earning a livelihood and acquiring property. Apo- 
logists of the old order point to the fact that the 
production of cotton and rice has declined. They forget 
that a whole system of new industries has been developed. All 
along the Southern seaboard market gardens are springing 
up, and vegetables and fruits are exported in large quantities 
to the Northern cities. It was part of the slaveholding sys- 
tem to favour the planting industries, to the exclusion of all 
others. We have heard of a property in Virginia where a lode 
of plumbago was used for manure as marl, the proprietor not 
knowing its value and not caring to inquire. Large deposits 
of phosphate of lime, extending over a tract of many miles in 
South Carolina, are now being worked for the first time, 
and have already proved a valuable export. The rice flour, 
that used to be thrown away has proved to be an excellent 
food for stock. The real change, in fact, is that while the 
Blacks refuse at present to perform some of the more repul- 
sive labours, such as clearing the ditches on rice plantations, 
they are perfectly willing to work at all ordinary employments, 


as, 

their own ; while their masters are using their capital more 
thriftily. It seems certain that the general prosperity js 
returning. Atalanta has been rebuilt on a larger scale than 
before ; New Orleans is prospering; Savannah is growing 
daily, and promises to be a great commercial centre; and the 
new railway from it to Apalachicola has been built entirely or 
chiefly by local subscriptions. Of course, there are exceptions 
to this general revival. Charleston is a case in point. The 
rice plantations of South Carolina were in great measure 
ruined by Sherman’s soldiers ; and the temporary loss to the 
employer from the abolition of forced labour has naturally 
been felt more where the proportion of slaves was large. At 
first, in South Carolina as elsewhere, a few Northerners tried 
to settle in the State and retrieve the ruined properties. The 
Northern statement is that wherever this experiment has been 
tried the settler’s life has been threatened or his property has 
been wasted by sudden fires. Southerners deny the charge 
of violence, but say that the new immigrants were unable to 
manage the black freedmen, and were discontented at finding 
themselves excluded from society. Both accounts are probably 
true of different parts of the country. Anyhow, it is certain 
that the adventurers were soon glad to return North ; and the 
Northern merchant who wishes to speculate in planting is now 
careful to engage a Southern partner. That the Southern 
gentry should not have learned to look with kindness upon 
their conquerors is natural. But it is only fair to remember 
that the list of plantations which cannot find a purchaser 
would be considerably reduced if two-thirds of the population 
of the Union were not practically excluded from the market 
for land in the South. 

Assuming it, then, as proved that the South is repairing 
the loss of wealth, the question whether it can regain its 
political power remains. As regards community and compact- 
ness of sentiment the South is perhaps even stronger than before. 
Many of its best citizens deprecated the breaking-upof the Union, 
though they cast their fortunes in with their countrymen. But 
such a party does not exist at present among the whites. The 
last 4th of July was celebrated south of the Potomac by 
negroes and ofliceholders almost exclusively. Accordingly, 
many Republicans look to government by the Negro vote as a 
necessity for years to come ; while the landowners of Virginia 
and South Carolina are anxious to swamp the coloured 
population by attracting English and German immigrants. 
It is hazardous to dispute conclusions that are accepted by 
two political parties, but it may be questioned how far either 
of them has grasped the situation. Of course, if a war of 
races should break out in the South, the unhappy division of 
colour will distinguish parties to eternity, and the Blacks, if 
they are not exterminated or driven into separate States, will 
remain protected by the North and clients of the Republican 
party. But it may be hoped that this deplorable struggle will 
be averted. In that case, it cannot be long before the Southern 
landowners discover that English and German immigrants 
will not settle in a country where the best land is already 
occupied, and where its price is much higher and the wages of 
labour lower than in the West. Even if emigrants be brought 
over they will not work for a dollar a day, or buy land for 
twenty-five dollars in South Carolina, if they hear of the West, 
with its more temperate climate, its millions of acres at one 
dollar and a quarter, and its railways offering two dollars 
and a half a day to the labourer. The Southern gentleman 
on his side will soon be disabused of his present theories. 
His contempt for free labour is uneradicated, and he thinks 
that the English or German peasant may be as easily managed 
as “the mean white.” Six months’ contact with the first 
immigrants will dispel this illusion, and the planter will be as 
slow to invite as the free labourer to settle. A time may indeed 
come, and perhaps sooner than is expected, when the tide of 
emigration will be turned Southwards by want of land in the 
West. But till then white and black will be left to adjust 
their positions toward one another, with the sword of the 
North protecting the weaker party. The result will probably 
be that the whites will accept their position and make the best 
of it. They retain in some degree the influence of old 
ascendancy, they possess money and land, and they outnumber 
the coloured people in most of the Southern States. Living 
habitually among them, they have no real feeling of race, and 
are only divided from them by the traditions of a dominant 
easte. They will sacrifice this to their craving for political 
power; will recognize the enfranchisement with some dim 
project of laws limiting the suffrage ; and having reassured 





the negroes on the one point about which they are justly 
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ranks, and drive the Northern officeholders from power. | cided in point of time with the retirement of Lord Chelms- 


The late vote in Mississippi, when the Constitution was rejected, 
js a proof how triumphantly this policy may be carried out. It 
will probably be made easier by the fact generally stated that 
the coloured population in the South is visibly diminish- 
ing. Many, especially in Kentucky, are going Northwards 
and taking service in the cities. It is said, too, that the 
coloured children are no longer as well cared for as in slavery. 
Then the master looked keenly after his property. Now the 

arents, demoralized by long years of slavery, are partly 
careless of their offspring, and partly unable to care for them 
intelligently. Whether, however, these losses will balance 
those that the whites sustained in the war is a fact that cannot 
be known till the next census. 

Briefly, then, we think, the South is slowly but surely 
repairing the losses of war, that the negro question will be 
settled by the whites recognizing the Negro vote and the Blacks 
identifying themselves with Southern interests, and that the 
South will resume its place as a distinctive and powerful part 
ofthe Union. How farin such a case the antipathies that still 
rankle from the late miserable contest will influence the policy 
of the Southern leaders is a question on which it is diflicult 
to speculate. In a country where population is so sparse a 
general system of education is diflicult or impossible, and the 
provincial feeling is stronger than the sentiment of nationality. 
The peculiar industries of the plantations are best managed by 
large proprietors. Accordingly, several distinctive fea‘ures of 
the South in old times, a recognized aristocracy, a half educated 
people, and certain separatist tendencies, are not likely to be 
effaced in a few years. On the other hand, the great cause 
of division has been removed by the abolition of slavery, 
and every year of peace is welding North and South more 
and more firmly together. A temperate and generous states- 
manship, which shall neither sacrifice the negro nor humiliate 
the white man needlessly, may assist the silent work of time in 
obliterating the old feud. If the issue of the coming elections 
end, as appears probable, in the triumph of the Republicans, 
with strength to govern put without strength to abuse, there 
is every hope that present difliculties may be adjusted. Mean- 
while, we cannot regard it as a misfortune if the South 
should resume her place in the national councils at no very 
distant period, though her level of civilization be not equal to 
the Northern. The spectacle of vicarious government, a 
Poland or Ireland administered by its more powerful neighbour, 
is not one that any thinking man can wish to see repeated in 
the New World, ‘To those, like ourselves, who think that the 
balance of power had better be left to nature than adjusted 
by cabinets, the spectacle of a single State ruling from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic is rather subject for speculation than for 
alarm. But that another civil war should break out in 
America, or that the South should be deprived permanently 
of self-government, are contingencies that cannot be regarded 
with pleasure. We believe that the prospect is more 
hopeful than is commonly assumed, and that the war of 
freedom waged by the North will receive its last vindication 
in the restoration of the South to all the prosperity and 
power it may fairly claim as an integral part of the Union. 





THE NEW JUDGES. 


aa out of the three judicial appointments under the 
Parliamentary Elections’ Act will take the public, the 
Bar, and the House of Commons by surprise. Sir W. B. 
Brett was universally named as one of the new Judges, but he 
was associated with Sir R. P. Collier and Mr. Huddleston, or 
with Mr. Pickering and Mr. Giffard. The friends of all these 
claimants and those who practise on their cireuits will, no 
doubt, be extreme to mark the injustice of passing them over. 
In the case of Sir Robert Collier we think any such reproaches 
will be well founded. It was so generally understood that the 
Government, after promoting all its own leaders, would pro- 
mote one from the opposite side, Sir Robert Collier's name 
was mentioned with such authority, the anticipatory gratitude 
of the Liberals was so loudly demanded, that something very 
much like a pledge was offered, if not actually given. With re- 
gard to the other names there is not the same ground for com- 
plaint. Serjeant Hayes and Mr. Cleasby will make better Judges 
than Mr. Huddleston or Mr. Giffard. The last of these gentle- 
men has gained some notoriety of late, and has taken a violent 
political line, which in time, of course, will be rewarded. 
More speculation will be excited by the absence of Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s name from the list, and stories such as those which 
were told when the appointment of Mr. Justice Hannen coin- 
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ford will again circulate. But when we come to look at the 
three appointments in themselves, we find many reasons for 
passing out of the region of gossip. All that is known of 
the two less known Judges is in their favour. Every one 
must be struck by the fact that neither of them can be called 
politicians, or can have been appointed on political grounds. 
Mr. Cleasby stood, in the Conservative and Protestant interest, 
for Cambridge. But the only result of the contest was that 
people found out how little they knew about him, and the last 
reason for raising a man to the judicial bench would be that 
he had made the world confess its ignorance of him. Serjeant 
Hayes has not, so far as we know, stood for any place in any 
interest. He is known simply and solely as a lawyer, but 
there is this difference between him and Mr. Cleasby, that 
while the latter takes high rank as a chamber counsel, 
Serjeant Hayes is equally good in all the professional depart- 
ments. He is almost as great a favourite with a jury as the 
purely Nisi Prius lawyers, and in the power of cross-examina- 
tion he only yields to those who have made that branch their 
exclusive study. But he has the advantage over these of being 
able to argue before the full court without provoking snubs 
from the judges, or needing to be prompted by his 
junior. As a general rule, if we put great lawyers in 
the face of the jury-box, or popular advocates in front of 
the court sitting in Banco, we are struck with the painful 
sense of their helplessness. Yet the work of a common-law 
judge is of such a varied nature as to require some amount of 
training in both these branches. A mere lawyer would not 
carry sufficient weight with a jury, and would not be able to 
command the necessary respect and obedience from insolent 
or obstinate witnesses. The popular advocate, when called on 
suddenly to expound the law, or to deal with a point raised 
by a sharp pleader in the advice on evidence, might either go 
wrong or reserve futile objections for his brother judges. 
If this union of moral and intellectual power is much needed 
for the ordinary run of trials, the new duties cast on the 
judges by the Parliamentary Elections’ Act will make a double 
portion of it desirable. It is not certain that any of the 
additional judges will be the first to whom this work will be 
allotted, but the fact that such work has been freshly created 
must be taken into account in every fresh appointment, and 
the Bench must be specially strengthened with a view to its 
new functions. 

The Court of Common Pleas, to which Sir W. Brett has 
been assigned, is to perform the first duties under the Act, and 
his appointment as a Judge of that Court is, to some extent, 
a hint that he might as well be chosen for the work. That 
he will be chosen is the merest guess, but out of five names 
his may not be the least likely. Of the other Puisne Judges 
of the Common Pleas two have sat in Parliament, and one 
filled Sir W. Brett's office in a Liberal Government. No doubt 
it is rare for a Solicitor-General to content himself with a 
puisne judgeship, but if we are to have political appoint- 
ments at all, it is better that they should be restricted to the 
lower seats, than that they should lead at once to the chief 
place. As it is, people will remark that while Serjeant Hayes 
was called to the Bar in 1830, and Mr. Cleasby a year later, 
Sir W. Brett’s call dates only from the year 1846. If his 
friends think he might have looked higher than to a puisne 
judgeship we must say that they are over-sanguine. His 
political promise was too slender, his legal reputation confined 
within too narrow limits, to justify his party in putting him 
over the heads of senior and better men. Whatever service 
he may have done to the Government in fighting through the 
various clauses of the Parliamentary Elections’ Act, he cer- 
tainly did not improve the position of the Government by his 
speeches on the Irish Church. <A Solicitor-General who can 
repeat vague twaddle about the Coronation Oath is not likely 
to be thought much more of as a lawyer than as a politician. 
This, however, would be doing injustice to Sir W. Brett's 
law, which has raised him to eminence on the Northern 
Circuit, and given him almost a monopoly of great Admiralty 
eases. But even if a man sacrifices law to politics, we are 
entitled to demand that he shall not degrade it. There might 
seem to be some danger here of the new electioneering law 
being partially administered. If political judges were tried 
by the same standard as revising barristers, it would certainly 
be thought unsafe to entrust the scrutiny of the next general 
election to the nominee of that party which must gain or lose 
everything by the number of seats it gains or loses. But 
fortunately the position of our judges is such that they have 
not the inducement to be unfair, and they are wholly above 
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suspicion. So long as they are actually engaged in the strife | even now the course of events following upon it. The guilty 


of party, their political action is coloured by the exigencies of 
the moment. It is probable that a lawyer sitting on an election 
committee would not be a whit more judicial than any chair- 
man of quarter sessions. But when the House of Commons is 
left behind and the division lists are no longer all in all, when 
whips have ceased to have their power and obedience has been 
rewarded, the political principles remain, but their direct 
action is suspended. In Parliament “our man” must always 
be backed up. It is not a case for inquiry. The real facts 
are quite otherwise; but they would be painful if they came 
out, and would do a great deal of mischief. The other side is 
getting it up as a purely party move, and want to make it a 
party victory. Hints and whispers of this kind naturally affect 
a man who knows that the safety of his seat depends on his 
character for fidelity. He has not time to read the papers, 
and he must take the facts from one side or the other. But 
a judge would be impervious to such whispers if they came 
from the highest quarter. Itis his duty to read the papers 
and to make himself acquainted with the whole subject. 
Besides this, he is personally responsible to the country, not 
to his party ; and glad as he would be at the triumph of the 
party which represents his principles, he knows that a judicial 
scandal would weaken it more than the loss of ten seats at a 
general election. 

If these considerations weigh with the Judges themselves 
when they form their rota, there is a chance of the Govern- 
ment hint being taken. But from Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
letter, and the account he gave of the objections expressed 
by all his brethren to the work which was to be cast upon 
them, we ought rather to form an opposite conclusion. After 
deprecating any connection with party questions, the Judges 
will hardly assign those new duties to the last importation 
from political life. It may be said that judicial experience 
will not be so much needed for work which has never yet 
been brought under the cognizance of the present staff, and 
that, with a total change in the character of the work, 
there is an absolute necessity for a change in the instruments. 
But this is not the case. What the new Act professes to do is 
to bring certain matters within the cognizance of our existing 
judges, and to apply old rules of law to an abuse which has 
grown up from rank immunity. Almost every year some fresh 
provisions are added to the criminal law, and the judge who 
had to direct an acquittal at the last assizes may be the first 
to tighten the meshes of the new Act around a culprit who 
has presumed on the former precedent. If Mr. Justice 
Willes, as the senior puisne judge of the Common Pleas, and 
as one of the first lawyers on the Bench, is chosen by the 
rota, we shall be certain that no corrupt practices will escape 
his subtle and acute analysis, although he may not overawe 
the electioneering agents with a full sense of the might and 
majesty of Justice. But we do not care to add guesses to those 
which have been uttered already, and which are not only vague 
from the utter absence of trustworthy data, but objectionable 
as conveying an indirect kind of recommendation. We pro- 
tested against the attempt of the Judges to throw off the work 
which the nation imposed upon them. We may surely leave 
them to apportion the work without the help of newspaper 
suggestions. 





THE SOCIAL WAR IN IRELAND. 


\ ] HEN we called attention a week ago to that remarkable 

freedom from crime which for years past has distin- 
guished Ireland among European countries, we took care to 
mark out a significant exception. We argued that in the main 
the Irish were a law-loving people, but that when the law 
seemed to them to conflict of design with the principles of 
justice they deem it not merely permissible, but even an act 
of duty, to resist the law. Such a resistance is in no 
sense a private crime; it is in its essence a proclama- 
tion of civil war, of a war between castes, ineradicable and 
unalterable in its character, until the castes have been 
fused by wise laws into a nation, and the causes of war 
have been finally taken away. There is nothing, therefore, 
for us to withdraw of what we said last week about the high 
moral status of the Irish people. Civil war is, happily for the 
human race, an exceptional state of things, and it never is 
kindled altogether without reason. It is therefore curable, 


and indicates the existence of no moral taint among the 
people whom an evil fate drives to that last miserable resort. 
The outrage perpetrated in Tipperary on Friday week is no 
doubt, in a technical sense, murder, and we may anticipate 





persons will be hunted down by the officers of the law, roused 
to more than common activity by the death of one of their 
number in the affray. They will be tried, fairly, of 
course, but without the slightest disposition on the part of 
judge or executive to take account of extenuating circum- 
stances. They will, unless the affair is bungled, be certainly 
convicted, and some of them will probably suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. To this course of events no objection can 
be offered. The sanctity of human life must be hedged round 
with the gravest penalties. The majesty of Law must be vin- 
dicated. But, while it is among the most imperative duties 
of every government to uphold law, without which neither 
political liberty, nor moral order, nor material progress are 
possible, there is one obligation yet higher, and that is, to 
make law consonant with justice. This, we repeat, is not the 
case in Ireland now. Having never ceased to insist that the 
law of land tenure in Ireland is repugnant in principle and 
in operation to all accepted notions of justice, we cannot 
help feeling satisfaction at the unanimity with which 
the whole of the press, irrespective of party, has condemned 
the extreme to which Mr. William Scully attempted to push 
his legal right against the unhappy peasants who have been so 
unfortunate as to have come under his parental suzerainty. Of 
course, those newspapers which adhere in spite of repeated disas- 
ters to the Jaissez-faire policy in Ireland, do not carry their ad- 
missions to the legitimate conclusion, and though they denounce 
the use which Mr. Scully appears to have made of a right which 
is constituted by law, they shrink from proposing to abolish or 
modify the condition of things under which it is possible to goad 
men to desperation as those miserable peasants of the Golden 
Vale were goaded when they fired upon their landlord, that mis- 
sionary of peace and civilization whom we are told a system 
of small properties would too surely eradicate. It has takena 
good many years toteach the massof Englishmen that the Church 
of Ireland is neither a bulwark of English rule nor a blessing to 
the Irish people. In time we may hope to see it generally under- 
stood that the Irish land system is just as little a source of 
security or material prosperity to either country. And such 
crimes as that which was committed last week, lamentable as 
they are, and in many respects disastrous to Ireland, are facts 
at all events the import of which cannot be misconstrued. 
They are the most cogent arguments that can be offered to 
the Philistine intellect or pocket, for they strike directly at 
the wealth-producing energies and the tax-paying power of a 
considerable portion of the Empire. Other minds may ap- 
preciate the inexorable truth that, so long as the Imperial 
Parliament makes possible the cruel oppression of such Irish 
landlords, be they few or many, as entertain like notions of 
proprietary rights with Mr. Scully, so long do the guilt 
and the shame of the blood-shedding which the law must 
punish lie at the door of this nation. 

The events out of which the crime of last week arose are 
few, simple, and we believe uncontested. The estate of Bally- 
coohey, near the well known Limerick Junction on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, lies in one of the most fertile 
and beautiful regions in the United Kingdom, the Golden 
Vale of Tipperary. For some years this district, once discon- 
tented and disturbed, has enjoyed remarkable prosperity, and 
as a consequence peace. The property of Ballycoohey was 
owned until last year by Mr. Gray, a resident proprietor, who 
is also agent for Lord Derby’s large estates in the neighbour- 
hood; and under Mr. Gray the occupiers, though having only 
a tenancy-at-will, and therefore not very enterprising agricul- 
turists, were in other respects well treated and contented. Mr. 
Gray, however, unfortunately sold the estate to Mr. William 
Scully, who has become known in Tipperary as a very harsh 
landlord, and was, we believe, at the time of the purchase 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment for an assault arising 
out of a rent dispute. Mr. Scully on entering into pos- 
session of the land determined, it seems, to place his relations 
with the tenants on a new basis, probably to assimilate the con- 
dition of the occupiers at Ballycoohey to the happy state of those 
on the rest of his estates. It does not appear that there 
was any difficulty as to the amount of rent or the regularity of 
payment between Mr. Scully and his tenants, but it came to be 
known in last May that on the quarter-day following Mr. Scully 
intended to propose to each tenant as he came to pay his rent 
a lease and covenants from year to year, with the alternative 
of a notice to quit in case of refusal. This lease, which has 
been published, conferred no security whatever upon the tenant; 
it was only an agreement in writing establishing what is 
generally but improperly called a tenancy-at-will. A tenancy- 
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at-will, in the literal sense, is seldom created, except by over- 
sight, for though the landlord can eject when he pleases, the 
tenant continues to have a very inconvenient right over the 
«emblements,”’ or growing crops. The law, accordingly, con- 
strues a simple engagement to let lands as a tenancy from year 
to year, both parties being entitled to six months’ notice before 
the determination of the tenure. Mr. Scully’s lease was merely 
an agreement creating a tenancy from year to year, but by the 
supplementary covenants taking away the protection which 
the law gives the tenant. These are too long for citation, but 
their general purport may be briefly summed up. The tenant 
was to be liable for all rates whatever (except tithe-rent charge), 
though the landlord is by law responsible for half the poor- 
rate; to abandon explicitly all right over growing crops or 
customary claim for compensation, to engage to deliver up 
the premises at any quarter-day on three weeks’ notice, to 
y the rent quarterly in advance, and generally to carry on 
the cultivation of the land and to execute improvements and 
ordinary works of husbandry according to the directions of 
the landlord. These extraordinary provisions were too much 
for the tenants to accept without protest, but terrified by the 
menace of the notice to quit, they avoided the difficulty by 
not appearing in person on the quarter-day, and paying 
their rent by a deputy. Mr. Scully was thus compelled to 
find some other plan for putting into operation his machinery 
of coercion; and on Friday week, having obtained, probably 
on affidavit, the assistance of five policemen, armed with 
rifles, carrying himself a double-barrelled gun and a revolver, 
and accompanied by a steward and bailiff, he proceeded from 
his residence at Cashel to the Limerick Junction, to serve the 
notices in person. On reaching Ballycoohey, a small crowd 
assembled, who hissed and hooted, but did not attempt any 
violence. The tenants’ houses were found deserted, and so 
far the object of the expedition having failed, the police 
pressed on Mr. Scully the expediency of retreat, as the irrita- 
tion of the crowd was increasing. The party returned toward 
the railway station, but on the way Mr. Scully, with- 
out consulting his companions, turned aside to the farm- 
house of a tenant named Dwyer. With the steward, 
Gorman, a young man of twenty-one, and the bailiff, 
Mr. Scully approached the house, and was met by a 
fire from the barn. Gorman fell, mortally wounded, and 
Mr. Scully himself was hit hard in the neck. Having called on 
the police for aid, the latter then entered the farm-house, ex- 
changing shots with the concealed assailants. A second 
volley from the barn was even more fatal than the first. One 
of the constables was killed on the spot and two severely 
wounded. The ambuscade was then broken up, and when 
Mr. Scully's party were able to search the house and out- 
offices no trace could be found of the homicides. At the 
inquest which took place on Saturday the facts we have 
narrated were put on record, and the jury, expressing a feel- 
ing which, for the time at least, seems to have been felt by 
every class in the district which the crime had dis- 
turbed, appended to their verdict their opinion “ that 
the conduct of Mr. William Scully, as regards his 
proceedings towards his tenantry at Ballycoohey, is much 
to be deprecated, and the sooner legislative enactments 
be passed to put a stop to any such proceedings the better for 
the peace and welfare of the country.” This is surely a 
simple statement of the fact that the popular mind in Ireland 
cannot be brought to regard such outrages as that of Friday 
week in the same light as the crimes of Rush and Palmer ; 
but as acts of painful necessity, of civil and social war. The 
unhappy peasantry who saw their homes threatened «a/ter 
they had paid all rent demanded, whose almost inarticulate 
cry, “We might as well be dead as alive,” shook even the 
steady nerves of Mr. Scully’s policemen, are the stuff out of 
which a Jacquerie is made. These fitful bursts of indigna- 


tion and despair are dangerously contagious, and we counsel | 











almost at the same time a very different step is taken by the 
University itself, one which seems to us to contain the germ 
of the largest and most essential reform that has ever been 
proposed. The permission given to students to pass through 
the University course without belonging to any college, or, 
being members of a college, to reside in licensed lodgings, will 
strike a fatal blow at that college monopoly which, as we 
showed last year, is the great obstacle to the development of the 
University. It is this monopoly which Dr. Pusey wishes to retain. 
Ile has actually suggested to the Wesleyan Conference that “new 
colleges should be founded out of the revenues of the old ones, 
for the different bodies which hold the faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Better, indeed,” he goes on to say, “even to 
decide that Socinianism should be endowed, than to allow that 
all colleges should become Socinian, sceptical, deistic, atheis- 
tic.” On this principle, no doubt, as has been suggested, we 
might get so far as to have a private hall at Oxford for 
Mormons. That would be the extreme consequence of such 
a scheme, but even without going to such lengths, we cannot 
see the object of it. Can it be suggested that any party, 
sect, or body would be contented with it? Has any one ever 
complained that Oxford did not admit the members of one 
particular persuasion? At one time there was an Oxford cry 
against Jumpers, and it was said that if they were allowed in 
the colleges they must not have rooms on the upper floors. 
But there was no counter ery of “ Justice to Jumpers,” telling 
as the alliteration would have been. It was evident that the 
cry was merely one of those Oxford excuses for an argument 
which have sometimes inspired amusing squibs, and have 
more often served as watchwords to the party which can best 
appreciate them. 

What has always been the real complaint is that national 
Universities are not available for the bulk of the nation. One 
reason why they are not available is that they are governed 
by members of the Established Church, that the Colleges are 
in the hands of members of the Established Church, and that 
no private hall can be opened by any person who is not a 
member of the Established Church. But there are other 
reasons besides this. The expense of a college education, the 
waste of time, the waste of money, the neglect of all resources 
weigh with many parents. It is true that such faults as these 
cannot be remedied by the abolition of tests. But the demand 
for an abolition of tests is only one feature of the present 
movement. We want the Universities to be open to the 
nation, but we also want them to be of use to the nation. The 
twodemands necessarily gotogether, andevery step whichis made 
towards procuring the one helps on the other. Perhaps the best 
proof of thisisthat Oxford is awakened tothenecessity of changes. 
This lodging-house scheme is not the first symptom, though it 
is a very considerable one. We have been told that since last 
year the classes of college tutors have been opened to members 
of other colleges, and that where formerly five or six tutors 
taught the same thing to five or six classes of young men 
within adjoining buildings, one room, one class, and one tutor 
are now found to be sufficient. Here, again, is another sign of 
the abandonment of the old College monopoly. The chief 
harm done by that system was that decaying colleges could so 
easily compete with the more vigorous. So long as it was 
necessary for a student to reside in some college or hall, while 
the demand for admission to the best colleges far exceeded the 


| space at their disposal, men were driven to the inferior houses. 


These kept up a certain educational prestige by augmenting 
their scholarships, and thus bribing boys of ability to become 
members. It was not rare to find a body of first-rate scholars 
associated with commoners who never dreamt of reading for 
honours, and rated the top of the class list much lower than 
the head of the river. Tow many of these commoners might 
have been stimulated by a more intellectual atmosphere, and 
by better tutorial care, can hardly be computed. Under 
present circumstances, they will at least have the chance of 


those who are not merely solicitous to make Ireland politically | becoming out-college members of the reading houses. Some 


quiet, but socially secure, to look to it that they do not leave 
in the hands of a few fanatics or necessitous men the power to 
kindle a nation not only into rebellion, but into that hatred 
of property and the propertied classes that inspired with frenzy 
the France of 1793. “ Guerre aux riches!” is a worse cry 
than “ Down with the Bailiffs!” 





THE AWAKENING OF OXFORD. 


T last our Universities are beginning to stir. 
has made a desperate attempt to enlist the Wesleyan 








Dr. Pusey | be cheaper to live in lodgings than in college. 


Conference in favour of Sectarian Colleges at Oxford. But, 


of them, no doubt, come to Oxford for nothing else than 
society and boating, and if Dr. Pusey is consistent in advocat- 
ing special colleges for Dissenters, he ought to let one, if not 
more, be given up to the encouragement of athletics. 

Yet the objection to colleges of this kind, and to the indi- 
rect premium put upon them by compulsory residence, is not 


| merely that they discourage reading ; they are also to blame 


for the expensive tone of the University. Most of the wit- 
nesses before the Committee of last year agreed that it would 
Various objec- 
tions were made to the lodging-house system, but there seems 
to have been no difference of opinion as to the cheapness. In 
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this respect, therefore, Oxford has done its best to meet avery.' and the creation of unattached students are followed out to 


general complaint. But it cannot stop here. The new sys- 
tem, as it is described in the papers issued by the Delegates 
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their legitimate extent, the Colleges will become lodging-houses 
of the highest class for those who are studying in the 


for the licensing of lodging houses, merely enables the ‘“stu- | University. The present discipline, the personal supervision 
dents unattached ” to avail themselves of professorial teaching | of life and study, the’ care for religion, will be all the mora 


at a small cost. They are to pay 5/. on matriculation, and 
3/7. 10s. a year, in return for which the University assigns 
them tutorial supervision, but not instruction, and allows them 
“all the University advantages which are the privilege of under- 
graduates.” Among these advantages the power of attending the 
Professors’ lectures must rank first, and is ever becoming more 
important. But all further instruction will have to be paid 
for by the students, and it does not appear from the papers 
issued by the Delegates whether this payment will be a fixed 
charge or a matter of bargain. The fees generally paid to 
college tutors average 21/. a year, or five guineas a term, and 
it is said that these might at once be reduced to 4/. a term. 
But the private tutors, whose instruction is of course additional 
to that of the college tutors, are paid 10/.a term, and we may 
fairly infer that if the whole work of teaching rested upon 
them their charge would be greater. This would seem to 
militate against the success of the new scheme, save as regards 
those out-college men who would profit to some extent by 
existing endowments. The vast revenues of the colleges 
can hardly be made available for the others, yet it is 
one of the chief objects of the new movement to 
rescue these moneys from the “ sinecure annuitants” on 
whom so much is spent, and to devote more to the actual 
work of teaching. But for these endowments, education in 
Oxford would be much dearer than it is, and if college tutors 
had not their fellowships, their fees would have to be fixed on 
a far more liberal scale. A great accession of unattached 
students might possibly lead to the multiplication of private 
tutors, but would scarcely lower the present price of tuition. 
There would, moreover, be this disadvantage. Any of these 
unattached students who gained a scholarship or exhibition 
would almost necessarily become an out-college man. With 
the gain of an actual help in money, he would thus have the 
further gain of paying less for a better education. This 
reward ought not to be grudged him, but the positions of out- 
college man and unattached student should be made more 
equal. And this, it appears to us, can only be done in one of 
two ways. If things are not yet ripe for an entire change in 
the relations of the University to the Colleges, then the 
creation of a body of students whom the Colleges do not help 
and the University cannot support is premature. If things 
are ripe for the change, let the whole change be made, and 
let the University become a complete and compact body in 
itself, instead of being made up of separate and independent 
Colleges. 

We look forward to this change being made sooner or later. 
The existing distinction between the Colleges and the Univer- 
sity is not only useless, but mischievous. On it rested the 
only rational argument, indeed, the only argument of any 
kind, for keeping Professor Jowett out of his stipend. But 
that past injustice is one of the least faults of the system. 
The dilficulty of procuring an agreement on questions of 
University reform is increased by the antagonism of certain col- 
legiate bodies. What suits one college is sure to be unwelcome 
to its next neighbour. What is said in praise of one grates 
on the ear of another as an implied censure. Dr. Pusey’s 
proposal to the Wesleyan Conference would have been impos- 
sible if it had not been for the existence of these self-contained 
bodies within the University. As “A Cambridge Fellow ” 
pointed out in the Times of Wednesday, the effect of Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill, though it is compulsory upon the Universi- 
ties, will be merely permissive towards the Colleges. What 
is this but an admission that the Colleges are supreme, and 
that Parliament must not interfere with their liberty? Yet 
so long as each college has an absolute control over all its 
members, so long as the course of academical instruction must 
be imparted by one set of tutors, so long as one set of men 
lives together, studies together, worships together, a forced 
introduction of teachers from without might well be 
expected to have a disturbing influence. We do not 
share Dr. Pusey’s fears. We need hardly disclaim any 
belief in his auguries. But it seems to us there is a far 
simpler course open to him and his friends than an appeal to 
“our Dissenting brethren.”’ [He has only to allow the internal 


reform of Oxford to take its course, and all danger of every 
college becoming, after his graduated scale of unbelief, 
“Socinian, sceptical, deistic, atheistic,” will be naturally 
If the lodging-house system, the out-college system, 


averted, 





efficiently carried out that they will not depend on a forma] 
signature having been attached to the Thirty-Nine Articles or 
even the Nicene Creed, but will be tested by personal inquiry 
and guaranteed by the chief authorities of a national instity. 
tion. If this would drive our future clergy to seek their 
education elsewhere, we should be sorry for it. But Oxford 
has something more to do than to train up one class of the 
community, and not even to do that to its own satisfaction, 





DR. HOOKER ON THE EVIDENCES: 
E can scarcely wonder at that feeling of irritable dislike for 
dogmatic theology which so many physicists entertain, 
and which Dr. Hooker expressed so clearly in his brilliant addresg 
at Norwich to the British Association. It is but a day, as it were, 
since the divines were persecuting the men of science, and even 
now many pseudo-theologians confuse religion with belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures till they are ready to 
pronounce all physical investigation an impious attempt to unsettle 
that which God has decided. It would make any human being 
impatient to be told that two plus two were not four, for there 
was a text which proved them to be five; and to men who think 
they have proof equally irrefragable that the world has existed 
for millions of years, an assertion that it was created 6,000 years 
ago, and that the proof is a divinely revealed pedigree, has all 
the irritating effect of persecution, and of persecution inflicted by 
the foolish on the wise. The old syllogism, once so loved of divines, 
that if the story of the Fall is literally true, science has no foot- 
hold for inquiries about prehistoric man, and if it is not true 
Christianity has no basis, provokes even those who do not care 
whether Christianity has a basis or not, while on those who do 
care at once for Christianity and for science it has the effect of an 
insult or a blow. ‘There isa great deal too much of this tone in 
the pulpit, a tone produced at once by ignorance and by fear, and 
we do not wonder at the bitterness of the recoil, a bitterness so 
great that even a man like Dr. Hooker exults in astronomy not so 
much because it has revealed to man * the glory of God in the 
heavens,” as because it first ‘‘snatched the torch from the hands 
of dogmatic teachers,’"—by proving, we presume, that the sun 
does not go round the world. As a matter of fact, we doubt if 
that astronomical discovery did half as much to break the bonds of 
dogma as the discovery in morals called the right of private judg- 
ment; but we may let that pass. But itis surely not scientific to use 
this blunder of the clerical order, the distaste for science, which 
they are so rapidly repenting, to prejudice the minds of the 
students of physics against both theology and metaphysics, to 
style natural theology “that most dangerous of all two-edged 
weapons,” to assert that those who employ the metaphysical 
method ‘‘are usually strongly imbued with prejudice and even 
delusion, and are beyond the pale of scientific criticism.” That is 
precisely what orthodox theologians say of the men of science, and 
though they say it usually with little reason, Dr. Hooker will not 
deny, we presume, the existence of scientific bigots. Dr. Hooker 
admits fully, as we understand him, both the importance and the 
absorbing interest of theology, the ‘ passionate yearning of the 
soul to know its whence and whither,” and he would be the first 
to agree that every truth must be tested by its relation to every 
other. Why, then, this tone of contempt for one method of in- 
quiry ? why warn off the theologians from attempting to correlate 
the truths they accept with the other truths science is laying bare, 
or the scientific men from using their weapons to support or 
destroy assertions which, if true, are yet more important than their 
own? Surely, it is possible for a man to believe, and yet pursue 
scientific investigation in a spirit of utter fearlessness. ‘Theo- 
logians, Dr. Hooker suggests, are always shifting their ground to 
meet every new fact revealed by science ; but is not that the most 
strictly scientific method of trying any provisional theory of 
nature? He praises Sir C. Lyell for abandoning his idea of 
special creations in favour of the theory of natural selection ; 
and why, if he is right, is the theologian wrong who, 
unable, let us say, to argue any longer that miracles are 
arbitrary interferences, suggests that they may be the result of 
laws yet untraced higher than those already accepted,—that law 
is not violated because a particular comet recurs only once in ten 
thousand years? That orthodox clergymen, as they call them- 
selves, do shift about the narrative in Genesis in the most be- 
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wildering manner, now explaining its simple statements in this 
way and now in that, to-day assuring us that God created the 
rainbow, i. e., established new laws of refraction for the instruc- 
tion of Noah, and to-morrow maintaining that the bow was only 
employed as an illustration of His care for mankind, is sufliciently 
true, but the natural reluctance of every priesthood to abandon a 
literalism which is a support to their own minds is no proof 
either of the unsoundness or of the shiftiness of theologians. We 
should have said that so far from being shifty they were the most 
pertinacious of mankind, even the textualists adhering to their 
main proposition with a tenacity quite consistent with their readi- 
ness to modify the evidence they quote for its truth. That pro- 
position, that they have a divinely revealed, and, therefore, strictly 
accurate account of creation, ia one which they never change, 
however much they may modify the interpretation which is to 
bring that truth into accord with any other truth science may 
reveal. It is not our business to defend them, for we cannot 
accept their definition of inspiration, but shiftiness is certainly not 
the charge to which they are most exposed. 

We are not quite sure that we catch from the report of 
his speech the whole of Dr. Hooker's real meaning, but 
unless we mistake him utterly the gist of his complaint against 
both theology and metaphysics is the absence of positive proof of 
any theological or metaphysical proposition, the difficulty, so to 
speak, of arriving at any certainties in those departments of in- 
vestigation, certainties sufficiently absolute to help the inquirer in 
considering ‘the evidences” of a God. ‘Those evidences he, 
quoting Agassiz with approval, says must in future be sought in 
physics, and not in metaphysics. “Having myself,” he says, 
‘been a student of moral philosophy in a Northern University, I 
entered on my scientific career full of hopes that metaphysics 
would prove a useful mentor, if not quite a science. I soon, how- 
ever, found that it availed me nothing, and I long ago arrived at 
the conclusion so well put by Agassiz, where he says, ‘ We trust 
that the time is not distant when it will be universally understood 
that the battle of the evidences will have to be fought on the field 
of physical science and not on that of the metaphysical.’ Well, 
we have not the slightest objection to the most rigid application 
of the results of physical discovery to that inquiry; but let us 
examine the statement a little, and see why physical evidence is so 
much better than moral. Dr. Hooker no doubt believes that the 
human skeleton is the same in general structure among all races 
throughout the world. Why? Because that is a priori probable? 
or because it is proved by an immense body of evidence collected 
by competent persons, most of which evidence can be re-tested 
whenever necessary by actual examination of undoubted specimens ? 
So strong is this evidence that Dr. Hooker would summarily reject 
any story of a fingerless human race, even in a previously un- 
known region, would suggest with the utmost confidence one 
of three alternatives,—that the reporter was lying, that 
he had been deluded, or that if the fact were so the 
absence of fingers was not congenital, but induced by human 
will. Well, one of the most frequent. of the dogmas pro- 
pounded by ‘natural theologians,"—the existence among all 
human beings of an instinctive sense of right and wrong, 
called for convenience ‘ conscience,”—is, as they believe, de- 
monstrated by the very evidence that convinces Dr. Hooker of 
the similarity in human skeletons. A vast number of competent 
persons who have investigated the point among all the races of 
mankind have everywhere discovered this conscience, and while 
they can produce millions of specimens with one, they defy their 
enemies to produce a specimen wanting one. ‘That mental bone 
is, they say, as demonstrably there as the os frontis in the uni- 
versal human skeleton. They may be wrong, of course, as the 
anatomist may be, may have overlooked some tribe or section of 
a tribe, may overrate the force of testimony or be deceived by 
specimgns they misunderstand, or be radically disqualified to weigh 
evidence, but granting that the evidence is as wide and as carefully 
collected in the one case as the other, why is not the existence of 
& conscience as much a scientific fact as the unity of the human 
skeleton? Are we to reject any proof of the forty-seventh pro- 
position of Euclid except that of cutting papers into the needful 
sizes? We do not want just now to aflirm that conscience exists, 
though we believe it just as fully as we believe that all men have 
bones, and as it seems to us for the same reason ; but supposing it 
to exist, why is that to be struck out of the list of evidences, any 
more than any physical testimony whatsoever? Surely a more 
powerful item of evidence not only as to the personality of the 
First Cause, but as to the character of that personality, 
could hardly be conceived by man, and why is it to be 
rejected? Because conscience is not a tangible thing? Dr. 


| Hooker, of all men, would be the last to use an argument which 

would prove that pain must, for all argumentative purposes, be 
regarded as non-existent. Let us have the investigation through 
physics, by all means, and let it be made absolutely without fear 
of results, or concern for what theologians may like or dislike; but 
that is no reason why contempt should be poured on another 
mode of inquiry which, pursued with equal patience and tested 
with equal care, may produce results as important, as indubitable, 
and far more easily explicable to the unlearned, who upon this 
point need evidence just as much as the scholars. We will 
venture to add that, supposing the two methods ever to conflict 
in results, supposing, for example, a large body of evidence col- 
lected in favour of instinctive conscience, and a large body in 
favour of the grey-matter theory of the brain, to reject the one 
summarily without an effort at correlating them will be just as 
unphilosophical as to reject the other. 





POLITICAL LIFE AS A PROFESSION. 

DISCUSSION is going on, in which we may as well join, as 
£ to whether political life as a profession pays, whether it is 
worth the while, as we understand it, of an educated youngster 
with some capital to make the government of the country his 
business, as he would make anything else, say, the management of 
his estate, or journalism, or diplomacy, or the bar. In plainer 
words, is it well for a young man, or man in early but full man- 
hood, who feels in himself the power to do things, to strive for a 
seat in Parliament, and deliberately try to fit himself for high 
Parliamentary office? Is it not, it is asked in very plain language, 
easier to acquire as much influence, and find as much occupation, 
and altogether to get as much done by remaining outside Parlia- 
ment as by sitting within it? Why go through the more or less 
dirty and exhausting work of conciliating electors, and convine- 
ing stupid persons, and brow-beating malignant fools, when 
as much can be effected by much pleasanter work outside? 
It is an important question, that, for if it is answered as 
we half suspect an acute observer in the /’all Mall Gazette 
wishes it should be answered, Parliamentary government 
in Great Britain stands condemned. The moment it is not 
worth the while of a “good man,”—we use the epithet in 
its very broadest sense,—to go into Parliament, the moment 
constituencies have to “ put up” with anybody they can get, the 
existing scheme of Government ends, and the British people, at all 
events, will have to invent a new one. ‘This country will not be 
controlled long by Governors decidedly inferior to the average of 
the governed, will show no more respect for ‘‘ members ” simply 
because they are members than it has repeatedly shown for lords 
or priests simply because they are lords or priests. It is always 
possible that another of Mr. Disraeli’s strange prophecies might 
come true, that the country might imbibe a contempt or a dislike 
for the louse of Commons ; and if it did, the House would infallibly 
go down, and we should try some other form of administration. 
Government by public meeting is not, we may be sure, the final 
outcome of the human or indeed of the Anglo-Saxon intellect, 
limited as the latter may be in inventiveness. Such a change 
would be rapidly accelerated, if it were indeed true that the pro- 
fession of governing were unattractive, and it is worth while to 
inquire if it be really so. 

We doubt it very greatly, at all events as yet. It is true that 
we English have, by a series of blunders, some of them wilful, 
some of them accidental, done our very best to make politics as a 
profession unattractive to the able. Not really respecting birth, 
and professing not to reverence wealth, we have almost made birth 
or wealth the condition of the competitive examination for power. 
Any member of the thirty-one governing families has a chauce of 
entering the House even if he has not a shilling, or, at all events, 
not more than will secure him a bare maintenance, and so has 
almost any one with a hundred thousand pounds clear of the world. 
Without either of those advantages the course would be a hard 
one for either orator or administrator, for Cicero or Augustus. 
An effort has been making for some time, and is very perceptible 
in this election, to remove this preliminary obstacle to ambition ; 
but it is not a very wise one, and does not work very pleasantly. 
The party will help, we are very often told, and some- 
times it does help; but usually the subscription for a seat 
is very like a subscription to hounds, it is very hard to 
collect, and when collected, self-respect is, to say the best of 
it, just a trifle ragged. Then we have reduced the pecuniary 
rewards of success in a style which is only wise if we wish office to 
be a monopoly of the rich. The pay in cash is not quite so bad 








as it is the fashion to call it, for it is pay given to men with 
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establishments, is, as it were, extra pay, and in that sense is suffi- 
cient, but still by itself itis no temptation. Nobody grows rich in 
office, and half the mental power which attains a Secretaryship 
would attain the first rank in any other profession, except indeed 
the Army, in which we bravely give the preference to money over 
capacity ; and the Church, in which we piously decree that 
promotion shall depend on sheer favouritism. The reward in 
social position is no doubt considerable, but it tends to dimi- 
nish, as the stupid rich crowd in; and so, we fancy, does 
the desire to gain that particular reward. The plutocrats 
still thirst for it strongly, but it does not influence the ambi- 
tious and the competent as it did, or we should see the ambi- 
tious and the competent make efforts to which those made are 
child’s play. Every London seat may be said to be open to any 
such man if he has a thousand pounds, and the metropolitan seats 
nevertheless go begging, or, as in Marylebone, fall to people whom 
their supposed supporters by no means heartily admire. More- 
over, to such social advantage as a seat confers there is a counter- 
poise in the liability to criticism it involves. Life under a burn- 
ing-glass is not in itself the pleasantest of lives, and with the 
growth of the press in power, ability, and watchfulness, every 
public man begins to live with the light concentrated upon his 
face, till half his strength is exhausted in keeping his eyes from 
the glare. And then the pay in power, most attractive reward 
of all, is, or rather appears to be, very small. The sweetness of 
power as an intellectual gratification depends, we take it, upon the 
degree in which it approaches pure volition. ‘To command by will- 
ing—that, no doubt, is an immense luxury, the more a luxury the 
more a ruler thinks that his right of command is a benefit to 
the people whose welfare he desires. ‘To have the power just now 
of willing a perfect educational scheme into existence! We know, 
or fancy we know, a dozen men who to enjoy that would endure 
the Chinese punishment for treason, slow brushing to death 
with a fine currycomb. But to have only the power of per- 
suading thirteen other men that if 657 others, most of them 
egregiously stupid, can be persuaded that the scheme is the right 
one, then, unless two or three newspapers scream at the innova- 
tion, the scheme may stand,—that is not perhaps so enjoyable a 
luxury, yet to that we have reduced what in unconscious mockery 
we are pleased to denominate “power.” Building is a small 
though a pleasant exercise of creative force, but our Adile is not 
permitted to build except after a competition among eleven men, 
not one of whom considers thatjthe paymaster has the faintest 
moral right to give him orders, to exercise any will at all, or 
indeed to do anything except pay him a per-centage carefully 
arranged so as to increase with waste. 

Nevertheless, rewards are comparative, and in spite of all draw- 
backs, of the limitations placed on power, of incessant criticism, of 
tedious delay caused by the exclusive use of persuasion as the 
instrument of success, we question if any profession open to an 
Englishman offers rewards comparable with those offered to the 
energetic, the strong,fand the philanthropic, by political life,—life in 
the House of Commons. In every profession failure is failure, but 
success in the House, even moderate success, a success of esteem, 
success which entitles you merely to courteous hearing, places you 
among the hundred, or, it may be, the half hundred who virtually 
hold in commission the greatest, the most conspicuous, the most 
varied of the sovereignties of earth, Power has been limited, truly, of 
Jate years, but the range of that limited power has been marvellously 
extended. It seems a small thing to be Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, or India, or the War Oftice, or the Treasury, to have the 
privilege of making a remark in writing which your superior must 
read but may disregard ; but that remark is made with full know- 
ledge, that ‘‘ must read ” means influence, that that little bit of writ- 
ing may profoundly affect a policy which is building or destroying 
states, kingdoms, and armies. ‘he power of an English Secretary 
of State, so strictly limited in degree, is, perhaps, the widest in 
range which has ever, at least since the Roman Empire fell, been 
enjoyed by civilized men, and it is enjoyed without counter- 
balances, without that risk of insanity which poisons the cup alike 
of Cxsars and Czars, without danger of assassination, without that, 
so to speak, seeming necessity of crime which is the curse of all 
absolute rulers, from Czars to common slaveholders. Even 
Trajan is tempted to slaughter lest the Commonwealth suffer, 
but what disturbs the cool judgment of an English Great Mogul ? 
What other profession offers anything like the same chance of 
such a reward? The Army, perhaps, to one man once in a couple 
of centuries. What career offers to any man, however able, the 
same chance of directly influencing history, using the terrible 
power of a great State as an instrument of his will, affecting for 
good or evil acts, measures, innovations which modify the future of 
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the world? The greatest position conceivable by man igs 
probably that of ‘ Founder,” of one among the few who 
have exerted creative power on politics. Well, that is the 
position pro tanto of the English Member who can_ insert 
a new and considerable clause into an Education Act. Mr. 
Otway is not a very big person, only just belongs to the Century 
among whom power is in commission, yet just think of what he 
did when he secured the suppression of flogging in the Army 
Every such man in his degree may help, really help, visibly help— 
if visibleness is any attraction—to overturn Governments, remodel 
policies, forbid oppressions, urge on changes which affect kingdoms, 
raise or depress races, create or set in motion resistless politica} 
machines. Is all that nothing, that it should be better and more 
attractive to manage a few farms, or plead a few causes, or issue 
a few ecclesiastical charges, or even to win a few very problematica> 
battles? The comparison with journalism, the alternative which our 
contemporary probably intended, is scarcely fair, for a journalist is 
in England a Member of Parliament out of doors, with this per- 
sonal drawback, that he is invisible to the people whom he sways. 
Out of London and the London sets, who knows anything of the 
men who by their pens can modify or arrest an Act? We say 
nothing of a reward which we suspect has over most men an 
irresistible power, the “triumph and the vanity, the rapture of 
the strife ” of debate, where victory or defeat come quick as in the 
theatre, and a night may make of an insignificance a name quoted 
throughout the world. Actors say there is no fascination like that 
of acting—the applause comes back so instantly—and what is 
their reward to that of the man who feels the House sink slowly 
to the hush which shows him that his brain is exercising for the 
moment the power next sweetest to that of creative volition, the 
power of instilling will into those who can will effectively. We 
say nothing of the chance of supreme authority, authority like 
Palmerston’s, when his will was a distinct element in the 
movement of the world, for if there is one psychological fact 
of our time more marked than another, it is the decrease of vanity 
in the young. Realism is killing the old sanguineness of youth. 
There are no sucking Chancellors at the Bar, only intending 
Judges of County Courts, and men who in the old days would 
have dreamed of the White Staff now calculate coolly whether the 
position of a prominent member is worth the hard work and late 
hours the effort for it will involve. But in spite of the atrocioas 
literalness of the new generation, of the increasing annoyances 
of the preliminary work, of solvent criticism, and of the limitations 
on power, political life in England is still the highest career open 
to an ambitious, an able, or a philanthropic man. 





DUNWICH. 

“6 NTIENTLY a City, now a Borough,” is the description 
which Thomas Gardner gives of Dunwich in 1754. ‘The 

Reform Bill of 1832 robbed it of this title, and now, though still 
retaining a vestige of municipal institutions, it is nothing more 
than an insignificant village. Twelve centuries ago it was. 
the chief seat of East-Anglian civilization. It would be difficwlt 
to find in England a more striking instance of the effects produced 
by a cause of which we may still watch the working in many 
places, a change in the coast-line. At Dunwich, this change has 
been of a character which, while leaving but few monuments of 
its past greatness, gives a peculiar tragical interest to its history. 
The sea, which has ruined Winchilsea by giving it two miles of 
valuable land, has simply swallowed up Dunwich. ‘The unfor- 
tunate place fought against it in vain for nearly seven hundred 
years. ‘I'wo or three ruins which have been saved by their inland 
situation and a few doubtful fragments of masonry which are 
still to be seen at extreme low tides are all that now remain of it. 
Stow’s Chronicle tells us of Dunwich that it was “a city sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, and brazen gates ; that it had fifty-two 
churches, chapels, religious houses, and hospitals ; a king’s palace, 
a bishop’s seat, a mayor’s mansion, and a mint; as many top- 
ships as churches, &c.,and not fewer wind-mills.” Exceptin the num- 
ber of churches, &c., this account does not seem to be exaggerated. 
The first period of the history of the place extends from 630-870. 
Sigebert, King of the East Angles, made it an episcopal see, and 
appointed Felix of Burgundy to be the first Bishop. In 673 the 
diocese was divided. One Bishop resided at Dunwich, with 
jurisdiction over Suffolk; another at North Elmham, to whom 
Norfolk was assigned. In 870, on the death of St. Humbert, 
Bishop of North Elmham, who was martyred by the Danesat the 
same time with St. Edmund, King of the East Angles, the sees 
were again united. ‘The continual presence of the invaders on the 
coast made it expedient to remove the Bishop’s seat to a more 
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inland situation. It was accordingly established at Elmham, was 
removed from thence to Thetford, and finally in 1094 was settled 
at Norwich. 

For acentury and a half after Dunwich had ceased to be a city 
absolutely nothing is known of its history. When Edward the Con- 
fessor’s survey of the kingdom was made it contained in all three 
carves of land, twelve bordarii, and one hundred and twenty bur- 
gesses, and one church, and paid ten pounds. By the time the Con- 
queror’s survey was made the sea had swallowed up one of the carves 
of land, but the wealth of the town had apparently increased. ‘There 
were eleven bordarii, twenty-four freemen, each holding forty acres 
of land, 136 burgesses, and 178 poor. ‘There were now three 
churches. Its prosperity seems to have culminated in the reigns 
of Henry II. and Richard I., when it paid a fee-farm rent of 
120/. 13s 4d. and 24,000 herrings. It was then a place of some 
political importance. Its fortifications were sufficiently strong to 
check the rebel army which in 1173 had overrun the greater part 
of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in the interests of the King’s 
sons, Richard and Geoffrey. Richard indeed seems to have borne a 

grudge against the town after his accession to the throne, for he fined 
ita thousand and sixty marks for supplying the enemy with corn. 
This dislike was naturally a claim to the favour of John, who 
made the town a free borough, remitted forty pounds of the fee- 
farm rent (adding the siguificant reason of damage done by the 
sea), and dignified the corporation by making its chief officer a 
mayor. It marks the relative importance of Dunwich as compared 
with other towns of Eastern England that it was charged with 
an aid of 133/. 6s. 8d. to portion Maud, the daughter of Henry 
IL., while the sum levied on Ipswich was 53/. 6s. 8d., and that the 
fine imposed on it by King Richard was more than five times 
greater than what was paid cither by Ipswich or Yarmouth. ‘The 
same test shows the decline that had taken place within the next 
century. Dunwich paid 47/. and Ipswich 40/. towards portioning 
Isabel, daughter of Edward I. Its wealth and population were, 
however, still considerable. In the twenty-fourth year of Edward 
I. it sent to the French war eleven ships, which served the 
King for six months without pay. It suffered some loss in the 
succeeding reign by a change in the course of the river, which 
opened a new port two miles further from the town, though this 
was partially repaired by a royal proclamation which directed that 
all goods imported into the new harbour should be sold nowhere 
but at the ancient market-places of Dunwich, under pain of for- 
feiture. This harbour was choked up in January, 1328, by a violent 
gale from the north-east. ‘This calamity, added to losses amount- 
ing to a thousand pounds in money and five hundred lives incur- 
red in the French war, hastened the decline of the place. In the 
thirty-first year of Edward III. the fee-farm rent was reduced to 
14/. 103. 9d. The fate of the town was sealed, and all the privileges 
and reliefs granted by successive Kings from Richard II. to 
Elizabeth were powerless to avert it. 

An enemy stronger than charters and proclamations had been 
at work. The original church of St. Felix had been lost at a very 
early date. A carve of land had been swallowed up, as we have 
seen, some time about the middle of the eleventh century. For the 
next 150 years the invasions of the sea seem to have ceased. In 
the reign of John, as we have seen, they had recommenced. But the 
fourteenth century was especially fatal to the town. ‘The churches 
of St. Michael and St. Bartholomew were swallowed up before 
1331. The last institution to St. Martin’s was in 1335; the last 
to St. Nicholas’ in 1352. The church of St. Leonard was lost 
about the same time. In 1350 ‘‘a great part of the town and 
upwards of 400 houses which paid rent to the fee farm, with certain 
shops and windmills, were devoured by the sea.” Nearly a century 
of repose seems to have followed. But in 1540 the inhabitants 
were compelled to take down the Church of St. John Baptist, which 
was by this time on the edge of the cliff. The chapels of St. 
Anthony, St. Francis, and St. Katharine were overthrown in the 
same century. In 1570 the town ‘“ suffered incredible damage.” 
Of its state in 1587 we have an authentic memorial in a plan which 
bears that date. A dotted line, which represents ‘‘ the present 
cliff,” shows more than three-fourths of the houses and buildings 
of the town to have been submerged by that time. In 1677 
“the sea reached the market-place, when the townsmen. sold 
the lead of the cross.” In 1702 St. Peter's Church was 
dismantled ; within a few years from that time both the 
town hall and the gaol were lost. In 1766 All Saints, the last 
survivor of many churches, in which, when Gardner wrote, ser- 
vice was performed once a fortnight in summer and once a month 
in winter, was dismantled. For sixty-four years after this there 
was no service at all. In 1830 a new church was erected within 


able instance of change that Dunwich, the first bishopric of East 
Anglia, is now a perpetual curacy of 50/. a year, of which 101. is 
contributed by Queen Anne's bounty, the remainder by the owner 
of the land. St. James's was a hospital of which the foundation dates 
from before the reign of Richard I., for a master and certain 
leprous brethren and sisters. Some remains of the church, of 
small extent, but interesting, are still to beseen. ‘The architecture 
is Norman. Gardner mentions some other ruins which he supposes 
to have been an attached chapel ; these are not now to be seen. The 
Maison Dieu was another hospital for certain poor. All that is 
left of it is the name, which is still given to a lane and certain 
fields, and a small revenue enjoyed by a few almsmen. The most 
important relic of antiquity that Dunwich possesses is the wall that 
marks the precincts of the monastery of Grey Friars or Franciscans. 
The great western gate contains some fine workmanship. In the 
niche on one side there stood within the memory of living men a 
figure which has now been destroyed. ‘The enclosure measures 
about seven acres. In the middle are the remains of some of the 
monastery buildings. Among these the apartments of the prior and 
the refectory are pointed out, but the identification seems doubtful. 
In Gardner's time ‘‘the standing remains were converted into a 
good tenement, and a hall, with apartments, where affairs of the 
corporation are transacted, and a gaol, having an east front built 
(of late years) with brick, affording a handsome prospect.” ‘This 
has disappeared. Of the neighbouring monastery of the Domi- 
nicans, or Black Friars, nothing remains. ‘The Temple, afterwards 
the property of the Hospitallers of St. John, has also perished 
entirely. It is marked as existing in the map of 1587. 

Modern Dunwich, which at the last census contained 240 
inhabitants and 1,400 acres of land (these yearly diminished, it is 
said), has turned itself entirely away from the sea, and occupies 
the landward slope of the cliffs. ‘There are still some huts on the 
beach, and a few small fishing-boats. Gardner says that there 
were seven in his time. ‘The present writer saw two. The place, 
however, now seems likely to earn a decent livelihood out of its 
former greatness. Sometimes more than forty or fifty parties 
will visit itin a day. On the strength of this custom a handsome 
inn is being built. There is no reason indeed why Dunwich should 
not share in the new prosperity which, within the last century, has 
visited an old neighbour and rival, Southwold. <A bracing air 
which, in summer at least, the neighbouring marshes do not 
injure, an open sea with a coast of which the curves are singularly 
graceful, with an immense extent of picturesque common inland, 
would combine to make it a very pleasant watering-place. ‘The 
desire for six wecks of change is felt every year by larger 
numbers, and the power of paying for it seems to increase with 
equal rapidity. Nothing could be more desirable than that new 
abodes should be found for the multitudes who now crowd to 
suffocation some twenty or thirty sea-coast towns, and so carry 
with them not a few of the evils which they are seeking to escape. 
Dunwich, we have said, was one of the rotten boroughs that 
were disfranchised by the first Reform Bill. It had returned two 
members to Parliament since the twenty-sixth year of Edward L, 
with only one important interval, from the seventeenth of Edward 
IV. to the thirty-third of Henry VIII. Only one name of any 
distinction, as far as we have observed, occurs in the list, that of 
Roger North, who was returned in 1688. In 1747 we find the 
name of Miles Barne. ‘This family now owns nearly the whole of 
the parish. It illustrates the change which has taken place in the 
distribution of political power that Dunwich, instead of its two 
members, has now but three county votes, a number which the new 
Reform Bill seems likely to increase to five. 

The most striking event in its recent history is the lawsuit 
which its bailiffs carried on some forty years ago with the corpora- 
tion of Southwold about a puncheon of whisky which had been 
stranded on the shore. ‘They are said to have secured the whisky 
at a cost of a thousand pounds. 

Dunwich may be best approached from Southwold, from which 
it is distant about five miles. ‘The nearest railway station is 
Darsham, on the Ipswich and Yarmouth branch of the Great 
Eastern Railway. 


THE PLEA OF INFANCY. 

[To tue Eprror or tne ‘ Specrator.”] 

Str, —The case of ‘ Rivington versus Hopwood” calls atten- 
tion to an evil which has often been neglected by newspaper 
writers as too small for notice; but which, however slight in 
itself, is perhaps in one sense one of the most typical of legislative 
grievances. I allude to the plea of ‘infancy ” as at present in 





the precincts of the ancient Hospital of St. James. It is a remark- 


force. It is to my mind a perpetual puzzle how any man can 
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have thought a law just and righteous which allows a man in the 
full posseasion of his faculties to buy goods and then refuse to pay 
for them; in plain English, to steal them. I say a man in the 
full possession of his faculties ; for it is clear that a man let loose on 
the tradesmen and society at the Universities or in the Army is 
presumably in the full possession of his faculties. He is, at any 
rate, trusted with money and with liberty to use it by those who 
ought to know best how capable he is of doing so. It is, too, 
almost impossible for a tradesman to tell the exact age of his cus- 
tomer. The features of some men at seventeen or eighteen are at least 
as formed as those of others at twenty-one or twenty-two, and the 
difficulty is further increased by the fact that a man may protect him- 
self by the plea of infancy after having falsely represented himself to 
be of full age. What, then, is a tradesman to risk affronting customers 
at the age at which they are most susceptible of affront, by a refusal 
to deal, on the mere chances of being justified in that refusal 
by the facts of the case? Consider for a moment the effect 
on a tradesman’s prospects if some rich nobleman or gentleman- 
commoner at the University, or some young officer in the Army 
or Navy, is refused goods which he asks for. Friends apply to the 
rejected customer for his advice as to the character of a tradesman: 
*¢ Oh, a surly fellow! he was very rude to me!” And the trades- 
man loses more customers than one. But it is said there are 
two possible remedies. In the first place, juries can find the things 
‘¢ necessaries ;” secondly, the man can recover his goods. ‘The 
first point I partially admit, and I believe it to be one of the 
worst results of the system. Swindling under cover of law on the 
one side produces swindling under cover of law on the other side. 
No man in his senses ever supposed that the law meant by neces- 
saries the absurd ornaments and fopperies which a jury of trades- 
men often find under that name. And if the question is not left 
to the jury (in the case of “ Rivington versus Hopwood” it vir- 
tually was not), still we all know that tradesmen try in every 
way to evade this law. A law which assumes them to be untrust- 
worthy naturally makes them so. 

But as to the second answer, I would say, that while this 
recovery seems not quite certain in any case, in two cases (neither 
of them uncommon) it would be impossible; where the goods are 
ordered for immediate consumption, and where they are ordered 
(as in the case of the Duke of Hamilton’s goblet) as presents to a 
friend. And even if in the other cases they can be recovered, 
there is no certainty that they will be returned in the state in 
which they were sold. No! however small the matter may appear, 
it is typical of the class tendencies of our legislation. For what- 
ever influence large tradesmen may have had over Parliament, 
small tradesmen have next to none. ‘The conventional part of the 
larger tradesmen are anxious to ignore the arts by which, perhaps, 
they rose; the landlords have their own interests to look after ; 
philanthropists are busy with the “working men.” Therefore, 
{ would say a word for this much abused class, and, at a time 
when the upper classes are full of virtuous indignation at the use 
of false weights and measures, I would once more call to mind 
the parable of the ‘* Mote and the Beam.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Butt. 





‘“*THE LIMITS OF CLERICAL FREEDOM.” 

(To tne Eprror oF THE ‘ SrEcTaTor.”] 
Str,—May I hope that you will imitate the courage you so much 
admire in Bishop Hinds, by publishing some remarks of mine on 
your article entitled as above. Neither you nor your readers 
should be afraid to hear what may be said on the other side by 
those who are most involved in the discussion thus raised. 

You say ‘* Dr. Hinds has gone just a little too far,” because his 
principle would not exclude a clergyman from teaching downright 
Atheism, if he became an atheist after his admission to office. Now, 
I ask you to consider whether any atheist would desire to join in 
acts of public worship at all, and whether he would not naturally 
and instantly follow the example of all professed atheists, by refus- 
ing to take part in any ceremony which was virtually and osten- 
sibly a recognition of a divine Being whose existence he denied ? 

There is no danger, you may be sure, to be apprehended from 
any such extreme application of Bishop Hinds’ principle. Men 
must be very ardent and intense believers in God to face the 
odium and unfair criticism which they are sure to encounter when 
they object to what they consider to be minor and non-essential 
parts of orthodox doctrine. 

Almost on a level with a firm belief in God himself, you place a 
belief in the divinity of Christ, and then appeal to your readers to 
decide whether a clergyman doubting or denying it ought to remain 
in the clerical office. 





Now, this is merely to take upon yourselves the great respon- 
sibility of drawing a line between what is and what is not essential, 
Every party in the Church may do that—with how much diyer- 
gence of opinion I leave the Church at large to guess. 

By asserting solemnly your conviction that ‘‘no man ought to 
remain a clergyman of our Church who does not believe in God ag 
a Sentient Being who rules the Universe, and in Christ as Divine,” 
you clearly imply what you believe to be the essentials of a true 
faith; but in doing so, you have virtually expressed a total 
indifference to the doctrine of the Personality of the Holy Ghost, 
a doctrine quite as strongly declared in our formularies as that 
of the Divinity of Christ. Now, supposing that I denied the 
essential character of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, I should 
be guilty of no greater divergence from the teaching and spirit of 
our formularies than you yourself make when you leave out the 
doctrine of the Personality of the Holy Ghost from your list of 
essentials. 

I ask you gravely to look at this, and then say whether you 
have a right to demand my renunciation of my office on the ground 
of consistency and honesty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Healaugh Vicarage, August 17. CuAarLes Voysey, 


[The difference is this. In the one case priest and people alike 
consent to read the statement as non-essential, in the other they 
do not.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE TROJAN AND PERSIAN WARS, 
(To rue Epiror or Tue ‘‘ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—I am unwilling to make any further demand on your 
space, but in justice to myself I must ask leave to say that I 
purposely refrained from speaking about the point which the 
reviewer says I have failed to apprehend. ‘The one question to 
which I confined myself was the direction in which the children 
of the Sun seeking to recover Helen might be supposed to journey, 
and which your reviewer said should be from east to west, and 
not, as I had stated, from west to east. About the Persian 
war, I only said that Herodotus would speak with some authority, 
while he could but give his opinion on the nature or cause of the 
war of Troy. 

I feel bound, however, now to add a few words on what seems 
to me the serious fallacy involved in your reviewer’s remarks on 
what he calls the central fact of the Trojan war. Certainly, in 
the carrying off of a famous beauty from Greece by a band of 
Asiatic pirates, and in the combination of various Greek tribes, 
who after a long siege destroy the city of the marauders, 
there is nothing improbable. It is, indeed, not so improbable 
‘‘as that the Persian king led two millions of men against 
Greece” (only the stoutest champions of the history do not now 
maintain that this number followed Xerxes). But the vital 
question is whether we have the right to get at one *‘ central 
fact” by discarding every single feature from a narrative teem- 
ing with supernatural or miraculous events,—whether, as Mr. 
Grote says, in words which I have been constantly compelled to 
quote, we are justified in talking about a ‘Trojan war without Helen, 
without Amazons, without Ethiopians, under the beautiful son 
of Eds. If we are so justified, still we can say no more than 
that, as Mr. Grote has put it, the reality of it cannot be affirmed 
if its possibility cannot be denied. Anything in the world, the 
story of Jack the Giant-Killer, or Beauty and the Beast, or any 
other tale, can be made inherently probable by manipulating it 
in this way. There is nothing wonderful in the marriage of a 
beautiful woman to an ugly man, or in the killing of a big man 
by a little man; but this is no more the story of ‘‘ Jack” or 
the ‘* Beauty ” than the reviewer’s central fact is the story of 
the Trojan war as given in the /liad. 

In truth, the question of probability seems to me wholly beside 
the matter at issue. ‘The account given by Thucydides of the life 
and policy of Minos looks even more probable than the history of 
Sir James Brooke’s career in Borneo; but it is as complete a 
romance as the story of Gulliver; and the legend of Helen can no 
more be reduced to acentral fact in this way than the myth of 
Minos. 

But taking the story as we have it inthe //iad or the mythographers, 
—a story full of astounding and impossible incidents,—we com- 
pare it with the other epic poems of the Eastern or the Western 
world, and marking the coincidences in names, and in the causes 
and the sequence of events, and we come to the conclusion that the 
stories of Achilleus and Sigurd are substantially the same, and 
that the germs of both are to be found in the earliest literature of 
the Hindoos, as certainly as many of the German stories of 
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Grimm’s collection are identical with the tales of Southern India 
recently published by Miss Frere. It is no answer to these facts 
or alleged facts to say that each of these stories may by a certain 

cess be made to look possible or probable, for this no one dreams 
of disputing. 

I know of no question in the whole range of literature more im- 

rtant than this, for in it isinvolved all our power of distinguish- 
ing between fact and fiction, between truth and falsehood ; and I 
must plead the earnestness of my desire to get at the truth of the 
facts involved in this inquiry as my apology for the length of my 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGE N, Cox. 





FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 

[To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘SpECTATOR.”] 
§m,—On my arrival in Paris last week I was told that the Medical 
School of the University of Paris was at length actually open to 
women, and that one American lady had already passed her first 
examination for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Estimating 
very highly the importance and significance of such an event, I 
not only took pains to ascertain the authenticity of the informa- 
tion, but applied to the Minister of Public Instruction for official 
confirmation of it, and in reply received the very satisfactory letter 
of which I enclose a copy, believing that it will be of great 

interest to many of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sonpia JEX-BLakeE. 


“ Paris, le 18 Aout, 1868, Ministére de [Instruction publique. 
‘“‘ MADEMOISELLE,—En réponse & la lettre que vous me faites l’honneur 
de m’addresser, en vous recommendant du nom de Lord Lyons, qui a 
écrit pour vous 4 Mons. le Ministre, jo m’empresse de vous faire savoir 
que le Ministre est disposé 4 vous autoriser, aussi que les autres dames 
Anglaises qui se destinoraient & la médecine, & faire vos études a la 
faculté de Paris, et a y subir des examens. 
“Tlest bien entendu que vous devez étre munie, par voie d’équivalence 
ou autrement, des diplomes exigés pour l'inscription 4 la faculté de 
médecine. 
“ Agréez, Mademoiselle, l’assurance de mon respect. 
“ DANTON. 
“ Mademoiselle JEx-BLAKE.” 





A LARK’S FLIGHT. 
I. 
In the quiet city park, 
Between the dawn and the dark, 
Loud and clear, 
That all may hear, 
Sings the Lark. 


II. 

And beyond the low black line 

Of trees the dawn peeps red, 
And clouds blow woolly and fine 

Jn the blue lift overhead ; 
And out of the air is shaken 

A fresh and glistening dew, 
And the city begins to waken 

And tremble thro’ and thro’ ; 
Now, while thro’ street and lane 
The people pour again, 
And lane and alley and street 
Grow hoarse to a sound of feet, 
Here and there 

A human shape comes, dark 
Against the cool white air, 

Flitting across the park :— 
While over the shadowy green, 

Singing his ‘“‘ Hark, oh! hark!” 
Hovering, hovering, dimly seen, 

Rises the Lark. 


III. 
‘* Mystery! O mystery !” 
Clear he sings to lightening day. 
‘¢ Mystery! O mystery! 
Up into the air with me, 
Come away ; come away!” 


IV. 
Who is she that, wau and white, 
Shivering in the chilly light, 
Shadeth weary cyes to see 
Him who makes the melody. 
She is nameless, she is dull, 





She has ne’er been beautiful, 





She is stain’d in brain and blood, 
Gross with mire, and foul with mud,— 
Thing of sorrow, what knows she 
Of the mighty mystery ? 
Vv. 

The Lark sings low, 

“The city is dull and mean, 
There is woe, woe, woe, 

Never a soul is clean ; 
The city is dark, the wrong is deep, 
Too late to moan, too late to weep, 
Tired, tired! sleep, sleep !” 


VI. 
Who is he, the stooping one, 
Smiling coldly in the sun, 
Arms behind him lightly thrown, 
Pacing up and down alone ? 
’Tis the great philosopher, 
Smoothly wrapt in coat of fur, 
Soothly pondering, manwit wise, 
At his morning exercise. 
He has weigh’d the winds and floods, 
He is rich in gathered goods, 
He is crafty, and can prove 
God is Brahma Christ nor Jove, 
He is mighty, and his soul 
Flits about from pole to pole, 
Chasing signs of God about, 
In a pleasant kind of doubt,— 
What to help the mystery, 
Sings the Lark to such as he? 
Vil. 

The Lark cries : 

* Praise to Nature's plan ! 
Year on year she plies, 
Her toil of sun and skies, 

‘Till the beast flowers up in man; 
Lord of effect and cause, 

Pallid and proud stalks he. 
Till the Voice in the cloud cries, ‘ Pause!’ 

And he pauses bitterly 

On the verge of the mystery.” 


VIII. 

O, loud and clear, that all may hear 

Rising higher, with “ Hark, oh! hark !” 
Higher, higher, higher, higher, 
Quivering as the dull red fire 

Of dawn grows brighter, cries the Lark ; 
And they who listen there while he 
Singeth loud of mystery, 
Interpret him in undertone 
With a meaning of their own, 
Measuring his melody 
By their own souls’ quality. 


IX. 
Tall and stately, fair and sweet, 
Walketh maiden Marguerite, 
Musing there on maid and man, 
In sweet mood patrician, 
‘To all she sees her eyes impart 
The colour of a maiden heart, 
Heart’s chastity is on her face, 
She scents the air with nameless grace, 
And where she goes, with heart astir, 
Colour and motion follow her. 


x. 
What should the singer sing 
Unto so sweet a thing, 
But ‘Oh! my love loves me! 
And the love I love best is guarding the nest, 
While I cheer her merrily,— 


Come up high! come up high! to a cloud in the sky ! 


And sing of your soul with me!” 
xi. 
Elbows on the grassy green, 
Scowling face his palms between, 
Judd the cracksman meditates 
Treason deep against his mates ; 
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For his great hands itch to hold 
Both the pardon and the gold. 
Still he listens unaware, 
Scowling round with sullen stare, 
Gnawing at his under lip, 
Pond'ring friends and fellowship, 
Thinking of a friendly thing 
Done to him in suffering, 

And of happy days and free 
Spent in that rough companie ; 
Till he seeks the bait no more,—— 
And the Lark is conqueror. 


XII. 

For the Lark says plain, 

‘* Who sells his friend is mean ; 
Better hang than drain 

The cursed gold of the Queen— 
A whip for the rogue who'd tell 

The lives of his pals away— 
Better the rope and the cell! 
Better the devils of Hell! 

Come away! come away 


” 
. 


XIII. 
O Lark! O Lark! 
Up, up! for it is light, 
The souls stream out of the dark, 
And the city’s spires gleam bright ; 
The world, the world, is awake again, 
Each wanders on his way, 
The wonderful waters break again 
In the white and perfect day. 
Nay! nay! descend not yet, 
But higher, higher, higher, 
Up thro’ the air and wet, 
Thy wings in the solar fire! 
There, hovering in ecstacy, 
Sing, ‘‘ Mystery, O mystery !” 


XIV. 

O Lark! O Lark! hadst thou the might 

Beyond the cloud to wing thy way, 
To sing and soar in wondrous flight, 

It might be well for men this day. 
Beyond that cloud there is a zone, 

And in that zone there is a land, 
And in that land, upon a throne, 
A mighty Spirit sits alone, 

With musing cheek upon his hand. 
And all is still and all is sweet, 
Around the silence of his seat, 

Beneath the waves of wonder flow, 
And coolly on his hands and feet 


The years melt down as falling snow. 


Xv. 

O Lark! O Lark! 

Up! for thy wings are strong ; 
While the day is breaking, 
And the city is waking, 

Sing a song of wrong— 
Sing of the weak man’s tears, 

Of the strong man’s agony, 
The passion, the hopes, the fears, 
The heaped-up pain of the years, 

The terrible mystery. 
O Lark! we might rejoice, 

Could’st reach that distant land, 
For we cannot hear His voice, 

And we often miss His hand ; 
And the heart of each is ice 

To the kiss of sister and brother ; 
And we see that one man’s vice 

Is the virtue of another ; 
Yea, each that hears thee sing 

Translates thy song to speech, 
And, lo! the rendering 

Is so different with each. 
The mighty are oppressed, 
The foul man winneth best, 
Wherever we seek, our gain 
Is bitter, and salt with pain. 





—_—. 


In one soft note and long 
Gather our sense of wrong— 
Rise up, O Lark! from the clod, 
Up, up, with soundless wings,— 
Rise up to God! rise up, rise up, to God! 
Tell Him these things ! 








BOOKS. 


—_—»>—_ 
SIR ROBERT COLLIER’S CROWN ORATION.* 


ALTHOUGH the translation of the Crown Oration of Demosthenes 
by Sir Robert Collier was printed for private circulation only, its 
merits are sufficiently considerable to warrant public criticism, 
In a country so forensic as ours the translations of great forensic 
models by forensic authorities deserve the attention they are 
sure to command. Whether classical studies are accepted 
or not as a proper introduction to all other studies, they must 
always remain especially congenial to the study of the law, 
and above other studies calculated to supply the best abstract 
materials for the exercise of all those more general faculties and 
accomplishments which in this country are the traditional help. 
meets to high legal distinction. If Demosthenes became the 
greatest legal and political orator on record without the aid of any 
foreign literature, on the other hand, Cicero was not ashamed to 
confess his obligations to Demosthenes. Sir Robert Collier, in 
the midst of the arduous life of an English barrister, a successful 
barrister, and a member of parliament, has found it worth his while 
to follow Cicero’s example. In this we cannot but think that more 
barristers might find it advantageous to follow in his wake. We 
all know how long most men who take to the Bar have to 
wait before they come into active practice. Of barristers, even 
above other men, it may be said, ‘“‘He that believeth unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.” And during the long years of 
expectation in which even the study of technical law can barely fill 
the abundance of spare time, it would be well if legal students laid 
the foundation of true eloquence and broader views of forensic art in 
the study and translation of the great models of antiquity. Not 
that every translation by a young barrister would deserve publica- 
tion, but that such studies, if generally pursued, would probably 
raise, certainly not depress, the character of our Bar, whose ten- 
dency of late years, owing to peculiar causes, has not been in the 
direction of that breadth, elevation, and universal culture which 
until recently had made the English Bar famous, and indeed 
acquired a place for it in civilized repute only second to the fame 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Sir Robert Collier’s, however, is no longer an inexperienced 
hand. Knowing that he brought to the task the prime of his 
energies, with the full knowledge and experience of a successful 
lawyer and practical Parliamentary debater, we confess that we 
opened his translation of Demosthenes’ master-piece with consider- 
able curiosity. Not to keep the reader in suspense, our curiosity 
has been rewarded. Of the accuracy and scholarship of 
the translator we shall not speak. They may be taken 
for granted. It is clear, on looking through the work, that 
Sir Robert Collier's object was not to produce a schoolboy’s 
exercitation, but rather to express in the exact English of the day 
Demosthenes’ thoughts, as they would have been expressed by 
Demosthenes himself, supposing Demosthenes to have been speak- 
ing in the House of Commons. In this aspect it is curious to 
observe the difference between Sir Robert Collier’s translation and 
Mr. Kennedy’s. Mr. Kennedy, although he aspired to idiomatic 
English, was first of all desirous to meet the exact requirements of 
the Cambridge tripos. The consequences of this difference in 
the aims of the two translators are very salient. Sir Robert 
looked at the details through the glass of general effect. Mr. 
Kennedy Jaboured to harmonize the recalcitrant details of critical 
scholarship into a melodious whole. From this it might be inferred 
that Sir Robert Collier’s would be rather a paraphrase than a 
translation, and Mr. Kennedy’s rather a translation than a para- 
pbrase. Neither of these propositions is true. Mr. Kennedy's 
work is neither properly translation nor paraphrase, but 
a mosaic and patchwork of critical renderings. Sir Robert, 
on the other hand, absolved from the fear of all examiners, 
puts the thought of Demosthenes in the fewest words and the 
most exact English, as far as he can, which he himself would 
have used in Parliament or the Court of Queen’s Bench. Of 
course the subject-matter itself could never be the same, nor is 





* The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, Translated by Sir RB. P. Collier. 
Printed for private circulation. 
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the gait of the thoughts that which would suggest itself to a 
modern orator. But making that allowance, we really think 
that Sir Robert Collier has succeeded very admirably in his under- 
taking. Compare, for instance, the well known introduction to the 
Crown as translated by the two men :— 

“Tiparov wiv w avdpes “Adnvaior rors Osols elyouce shor Ral 


~ , 
MUCUS. « « HeTAe 


Sir Robert Collier translates it :— 


“In the first place, Athenians, I implore all the Heavenly Powers that 
in this trial I may experience from you as much good-will as I have 
always entertained towards the State, and towards you all. In the 
next—and this above all things concerns yourselves, your own religion, 
and your own honour—that the Gods may dispose your minds not to 
take counsel from my adversary as to the course that ought to be 
pursued in hearing me, this would be indeed oppressive ; but from tho 
laws, and from your oath, wherein, among other just precepts, this is 
enjoined, to hear both sides impartially. And true impartiality con- 
sists, not merely in prejudging nothing, not even in extending the same 
favour to both, but in permitting each antagonist to adopt whatever 
order or arrangement of his discourse he may have selected and 
proposed to himself.” 


Mr. Kennedy’s translation of the same passage is very different :— 


“TI begin, men of Athens, by praying to every god and goddess that 
the same good-will, which I have ever cherished towards the Common- 
wealth and all of you may be requited to me on the present trial. I 
pray, likewise,—and this specially concerns yourselves, your religion, 
and your honour,—that the Gods may put it in your minds not to take 
counsel of my opponent touching the manner in which I am to be heard, 
—that would be indeed cruel !—but of the laws and of your oath ; wherein 
(besides the other obligations) it is prescribed that you shall hear both 
sides alike. This means, not only that you must pass no precondemna- 
tion, not only that you fnust extend your good-will to both, but also that 
you must allow the parties to adopt such order and course of defence as 
they severally choose and prefer.” 

It is impossible, we think, not to feel, on reading these two 
renderings side by side, how much more straightforward, manly, 
and homogeneous the first translation is than the second. It is 
true, that Sir Robert has greatly simplified the grammatical order 
of the first sentence. But in doing so he has shown the com- 
mon tact of the practised speaker, who knows by instinct what 
forms he may and may not use. Mr. Kennedy’s sentence, no 
doubt, sits in some ways closer to the Greek ; but it is essentially 
awkward, and while aiming at closeness of furin misses the very 
point and emphasis which the Greek attains by the inversion of 
relative and antecedents. And this is only one sample among a 
hundred. 

Mr. Kennedy was a very distinguished scholar, and it is not to be 
supposed that in all cases his translation must needs stand ata 
disadvantage. Nevertheless, even when Sir Robert Collier’s 
translation is apparently paraphrastic 1 Mr. Kennedy’s closer, 
it will be found that Mr. Kennedy has attained greater closeness 
only by the mixture of different styles of English, whereas generally 
speaking Sir Robert Collier’s language is not only idiomatic, but 
perfectly homogeneous. By a mixture of styles we mean the 
mixing-up of forms of expression, some of which are legal, some 
parliamentary, others poetical, others biblical, and others, again, 
archaic, or remote, or affected,—and all this for the sake of a false 
and forced critical accuracy. 

Here, for instance, is an example taken at random. Demos- 
thenes describes the situation on the breaking-out of the Phocian 
war :— 

“Tod yap Dwxined cuoravrog TorAZuov, oF Ol sue (0d yap Oy 
ETUMITEUOLGY To Tore) TpoTov jwev UmEls ouTW OséxEsode 


ey wy ¢ 
wore Dunas wiv ovrccOas owO7sras, naivep od Oinasa ToMmwdvTas 


OPGIVTES. oo HeTeAe 
Sir Robert Collier's translation of this passage is :— 

“When the Phocian war had broken out, not through my agency, 
for I had not then entered public life, the situation was this ; you were 
disposed to desire the preservation of the Phocians, although you had 
not approved of their conduct, and to wish all ill-success to the Thebans, 
against whom you were incensed, not without reason and justice, for they 
had borne their fortune at Leuctra with no moderation.” 


Mr. Kennedy's :— 


“When the Phocian war had broken out—not through me, for I had 
not then commenced public life—you were in this position ; you wished 
the Phocians to be saved, though you saw they were not acting right; 
and would have been glad for the Thebans to suffer anything, with whom 
for a just reason you wero angry ; for they had not borne with modera- 
tion their good fortune at Leuctra.” 

It is evident at a glance that Sir Robert Collier’s translation lies 
nearer in general tone to ordinary Parliamentary English than Mr. 
Kennedy’s, and yet he has only used tact in obtaining this result, 
without adding to the length of the sentence. ‘There are 70 words 
in Mr. Kennedy's, and only 71 in Sir Robert Collier's translation, 


and if Sir Robert had omitted the word ‘ agency” and adopted Mr. 
Kennedy’s closer rendering of o 6,’ ¢4/,—*‘ not through me,” which 
is in fact better, the number of words would have been identical. 
(Lhe number of words in the Greek is only 50.) Compare, 
however, the following expressions :— 


. DEMOSTHENES. Sir R. Cotuier. Mr. Kennepy. 
Nore Dwxzias [ey You wore disposed to You wished the Pho- 
Bovrsodas cudFves desire the preservation cians to be saved,— 
of the Phocians,— 
naizep ov dinasa xo although you had not though you saw they 
approved of their con- were not acting right, 
duct,— 
O7n3aios G'ériody gy and to wish all ill-suc- and would havo been 
cess tg the Thebans,— glad for the Thebans 
: : to suffer anything,— 
oux aroyws 00d’ adi- against whom you were with whom for a just 
incensed, not without reason you were angry. . 
reason and justice. 


ouvras opawres 
ednodyvas radovow 


nws aurols opyi lime 
vol. 

Substitute “‘ wrath” for “ angry,” and read ‘‘ with whom for a 
just reason you were wrath,” and you have a New Testament style 
inadmissible in Parliamentary language. Nor is “ angry ” a word 
in tune with the circumstances. ‘ And would have been glad 
for the Thebans to suffer anything” runs in slippers compared 
with the irate melody of « OnBaios d'oriody dy épnovijvar 
sadovow.” Sir Robert Collier's translation is clearly better. 
‘Though you saw they were not acting right,” is no doubt the literak 
and exact translation of the Greek ; but Sir Robert's is sufliciently 
close, and, at the same time, perfectly homogeneous with his style 
throughout. And this comparison might be carried through the 
oration from end to end, Mr. Kennedy being always accurate and 
scholarlike, but never transcending the limits of classical-iripos 
mosaic; whereas Sir Robert Collier, without ceasing to be faith- 
ful, never descends below the level of the Parliamentary style 
which he has deliberately chosen. Lord Brougham’s translation, 
also Parlamentary, is rough and mouthing,—Sir Robert's particu- 
larly sleek. We can therefore recommend his translation not only 
to the student, but to the general reader. 

Although we have Leland before us, we have not entered into 
any further comparisons for want of space. Le'and is very 
homogeneous, but his style belongs to another time. With more 
elevation than Sir Robert Collier, he has less simplicity of power, 
and there is an affectation of cundescension in his style and a. 
courtliness of effect which are nothing so little as Demosthenean. 





CO-OPERATION.* 

Co-oPrERATION is just now in fashion. A gradual rise in prices 
during the last few years has made careful housewives look round 
them for means of retrenchment, and the striking success at Roch- 
dale has given them or their husbands a hint as to how it may be 
effected. Besides, the moral ideas supposed to be involved in co- 
operation have done much to recommend it. Persons who are 
tired of the endless whirl of competition, and who are convinced 
that it has degraded the public conscience, look anxiously for some 
scheme of reconciling a due attention to one’s own interest with a 
proper regard for honesty. ‘To many the co-operative system 
seems to supply such a scheme, and new societies are numerous. 
Ilow strongly the idea has taken possession of the public mind 
might be seen in the letters addressed to the Times last summer on 
the high price of meat. Any one who consulted the local papers 
of the suburbs at that time found them teeming with projects which 
held before the householder the tempting prospect of saving at 
least 25 per cent. in his purchases, with a corresponding beuefit 
to the morals of the community. It may be worth while to 
examine the principle of co-operation from a purely economical 
point of view, and to see whether there is any ground for the 
hope that we are in the way to a social reform which will take 
away all inducement to dishonest trading. 

It is always advantageous when we are in the midst of a strong 
current of popular opinion to find ourselves confronted with an 
antagonist whose opposition, free from all bias of interest, rests. 
simply upon argument, or at least upon intellectual prejudice. 
Such an one is to be met with in M. Cernuschi, whose views are 
clearly expressed in his evidence before the French Commission 
appointed to inquire into Co-Operative Societies. M. Cernuschi 
has placed his sincerity beyond question by carrying out an 
experiment on a grand scale at his own cost. He had been struck 
by the success of the Equitable Pioneers and of the Grenoble 
Society, and, in the beginning of 1859, soon after free trade in 
meat had been established in Paris, he opened three butchers” 





| stalls in different parts of the city. He provided the capital, 





* Enquéte sur les Societés de Co-Uperation, Pp, 209-226, Paris, 1366. 
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engaged the best assistants he could get, and gave his own exer- 
tions. He proposed to publish a monthly balance-sheet, to retain 
half the profits as a return for his capital, and divide the other 
half among his customers. At the end of a month he had 2} per 
cent. upon the sales to distribute. The purchasers were disap- 
pointed, and in order to lessen expense he determined that the 
bonus should be quarterly for the future. Unfortunately the warm 
weather, unfavourable to the meat trade, had arrived, and the next 
quarter showed a considerable loss. After continuing his experi- 
ment for three years, M. Cernuschi was glad to retire. He had 
sunk about 4,0007. He attributes his ill-success entirely to the 
expense of the complicated book-keeping rendered necessary by 
the system of dividing profits. It is quite possible that he adopted 
superfluous precautions and too refined a method, but his failure 
points to one of the great difficulties in the way of co-operation. 
The most characteristic feature in co-operative societies of con- 
sumption is, as rightly stated by Mr. Ludlow (in an article in the 
April number of Good Words), ‘ division of the bulk of profits on 
the amount of purchases.” Or, to state it in terms which will 
apply both to societies of consumption and to industrial partner- 
ships, the distinctive note of co-operation is a delay in fixing the 
price whether of labour or of commodities. Instead of being 
determined by a bargain on the spot, the price is subjected 
to a revision depending on the result of a periodical balance-sheet. 
This it is which separates such associations as the Equitable 
Pioneers from an ordinary shopkeeper or trading company. 
Instead of competing with neighbouring shops as to price, they 
charge full rates, and afterwards divide the profits among their 
purchasers. We naturally ask whence these profits are derived. 
They are not due to getting rid of the shopkeeper, for interest 
must be paid on the capital employed in the concern, and the 
manager must have a salary, and these two items united make up 
trade profits. We must look elsewhere for the cause of the Rochdale 
success, and we shall find it in the system of cash payment which was 
adopted from the beginning. Any clever tradesman would be 
willing to reduce his prices very largely if he could obtain a sufli- 
cient number of customers all paying ready money. ‘The mis- 
sionary spirit of the first founders of the store, acting upon an 
intelligent population, gave an impulse which would have beeu 
wanting to any private dealer. Ile would have been driven to the 
miserable substitute of advertising. M. Cernuschi’s difliculty has 
been avoided at Rochdale by the use of counters, but these, if 
once the system were widely spread, would give great facilities to 
forgers. 

We are not attempting to depreciate the Rochdale experiment. 
We are merely pointing out that its usefulness depended less 
on the novel form of distribution which it introduced, than on the 
moral energy which accompanied its foundation and the induee- 
ments offered to thrift. In this last direction it had the same 
merits as would belong to a sinking fund believed in by the nation 
and honestly applied. 

The note of co-operation which we have pointed to is not alone 
sufficient. Division of profits among the purchasers is essential, 
since without it there must always be some balance left upon the 
year's dealings. Butit is quite possible for a private tradesman to 
offer a bonus of the same character, and he might even succeed 
by skill and economy in outbidding the co-operative store. Co- 
operation is not arrived at unless the whole business of distribu- 
tion is placed in the hands of persons who are simply agents of 
the customers, paid by fixed salary. The change which would be 
brought about if societies of consumption were universal is thus 
twofold, In the first place, the stimulus to exertion supplied by 
self-interest would be taken away from all retail salesmen; and 
next, we should have a complicated arrangement for fixing prices, 
instead of the simple one now prevailing. Well may M. Cernuschi 
say that “the man of genius would then be he who opened the 
first shop.” It is necessary to say a word or two with reference to 
the society which is, perhaps, the best known in London, the 
Civil Service Supply Association. This is not strictly co-operative 
but, in form, a trading company, though we do not know whether 
the shareholders receive a dividend. Besides the advantages 
arising from dealing only for ready money, it offers to its customers 
the economy which may be realized by doing away with the con- 
venient but costly machinery established for the use of housekeepers 
in the wealthier parts of London. ‘The grocer’s boy who calls for 
orders in the morning and returns later in the day to bring the 
goods required, represents the most perfect organization yet 
devised to spare trouble and forethought in the management of a 
house. But such refinements cannot be enjoyed without expense, 
and people who do not need them may fairly ask not to be charged 
with their support. ‘The Civil Service Store saves this tax to its 


. . a 
members, and provides them with a sort of standing market fop 
the goods which it supplies. It is maintained by the class 
which has probably the greatest horror of cheap shops, and 

. . . ’ 
which would have nothing to do with a tradesman who offered the 
same opportunities. 

_In turning to regard the societies of production, the first thing 
that strikes us is a curious contradiction. ‘The consumers’ associa. 
tions propose to suppress the independent distributors who are 
paid by profits, and to commit their functions to a large salaried 
class. Co-operation in producing, on the other hand, ives all 
the employed a share iu profits, instead of paying them, as hitherto, 
by fixed salaries. M. Cernuschi says :— 

“This is another economical error; a salary implies necessarily 
renunciation on both sides of all chances, favourable or unfavourable ; 
if to-morrow a law were passed obliging masters to give their workmen 
a share of profits, the workmen themselves would ask for its repeal the 
day after ; would say to the masters, ‘We give up our part of the 
profits; give us in exchange an increased*certainty, a higher rate of 
wages.’ We arrived at that long ago; it is the present state of things, 
Salary is a fixed price which, like other prices, includes everything. To 
attack the natural arrangement of salary (/e salariat) is to go back toa 
condition much less civilized.” 

There is a certain basis of truth here, but M. Cernuschi’s state. 
ments are far too sweeping. A share in profits no doubt implies 
a delay in fixing the price of labour. ‘The weekly wages become 
merely provisional, and it is only after the general settlement, 
annual or otherwise, that the workman can know what his earn- 
ings are. ‘The disadvantages of such a custom lie on the surface, 
To a man whose expenditure is always up to the very verge of his 
income, the hope of a bonus of indefinite amount is an unwhole- 
some stimulant encouraging him to run into debt. Jt is best for 
him to get his income as regularly as possible. Consequently, when- 
ever, by means of piecework or contract the value of work can be 
determined beforehand, it is best to fix a definitive price. But where 
the value is uncertain, where it depends in great incasure on the will 
and industry of the workman, it may be advisable that it should be 
tested by results. Thisis the case with a great deal of work paid by 
the day, especially such as is not subject to effectual supervision, 
Every one has had an opportunity of observing the leisurely 
demeanour of workmen engaged in casual house repairs. We 
know persons to whom the sight of carpenters or painters is for 
this single reason a sharp irritant. At present, too, we have to 





deal with something more than the mere natural indisposition to 
toil common to most human beings who have nothing to gain by 
| increased exertion. Laziness is actually preached as a duty, 
| and trade societies, misled by a false notion of political 
jeconomy, insist that the less a man adds to the general 
wealth, the more wealth will be divided among his fellow- 
workmen. Mere argument is a slow process by which to disabuse 
}man of such errors as these. A far more effective method of 
combating them is to give the labourer a direct and appreciable 
interest in the efficiency of his work. There are, no doubt, some 
practical difficulties in the way, which it is easy to exaggerate. In 
| order to ascertain the workman’s share of the profits there must be 
more book-keeping, and the system involves a publicity which is 
awry 4 to our present habits. A firm in pecuniary difficulties 
| might fear to avow actual losses, and might divide a fictitious 
| bonus among its workmen at the expense of its creditors. but 
| the persons who would do this would in all probability only 
change the form of their dishonesty, and in any case the possibility 
| of abuse is a poor reason for not adopting a needful reform, How 
| much a reform is wanted no one could tell who has not read the 
reports of the ‘Trades’ Union Commission. We have been 
| accustomed to think, and not without justice, that the high price 
of English as compared with Continental labour was due to its 
superior efliciency. It is now only too evident that, unless the errors 
common among our artizans can soon be dispelled, we shall find 
ourselves indulging in a delusion. It is unwise to wait and trust 
to the sharp teaching of necessity. Our manufacturers are 
interested in discovering a remedy, and some of them, like 
Messrs. Crossley and Messrs. Greening, have shown that they 
feel the danger and are prepared to grapple with it. We trust 
they may find many imitators. 

We may sum up our conclusions on the general subject of co- 
operation thus:—1. That the two forms of co-operative action 
most common in England, and applied respectively to distribution 
and production, are mutually destructive. 2. That in spite of 
many accidental merits, which are to be attributed to the moral 
impulse of its promoters, the system of co-operative distribution is 
essentially a failure, having no real advantage over competition, 
and being much clumsier in its working. 3. That although co- 
operation in production is not universally applicable, there are 
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many cases in which it may be usefully employed, and that it is 


specially suited to meet some of our most pressing difficulties. 





DEAN RAMSAY ON THE PULPIT.* 
Tur republication of these two lectures is very opportune. 


but accustomed to live among people who are not Episcopalians, 


and, therefore, not much tempted to put the special opinions of 
We might call him the 
Sydney Smith of his “ denomination,” but that it would be 


his Church too obtrusively in front. 


unjust, he being more of a true cleric than Sydney Smith; and 
unkind, as he has obviously a notion, not altogether unjustified, 
that his true powers lie elsewhere, that he is not so much essayist, 
though he has written many and good essays, as acceptable preacher 
of the Word. Whether as essayist or as preacher Dean Ramsay's 
table talk on the pulpit is worth hearing, the more because he 
gives it us in literary and not in sermonical English, is not afraid 
of a joke if that helps his argument, does not shrink from 
genuine religious teaching if that serves his purpose, and 
can on occasion introduce his own views on dogma in the pawkiest 
way. There is a little extract from a speech of John Wesley's, 
introduced, one understands, merely as an illustration, and as a 
sentence the Dean by no means intends to embody in his own 
sermons; but if the world will listen to it once again, because it is 
in a book of jottings, the author will pardon their not appre- 
ciating anything else. We will extract that paragraph, which 
is pretty much forgotten, for a reason which does not perhaps 
differ very widely from the one in the Dean’s own heart. If our 
readers will just glance over that they can leave this review unread, 
and not hurt us. This was Wesley’s idea of the doctrine of 
Election :— 


“*This doctrine,’ he says, ‘represents our blessed Lord, Jesus Christ 

the righteous, the only begotten Son of the Father, full of grace and 
truth, as a hypocrite, a deceiver of the people, a man void of common 
sincerity ; for it cannot be denied that He everywhere speaks as if He 
were willing that all men should be saved. You represent Him as 
mocking His helpless creatures by offering what He never intends to 
give. You describe Him as saying one thing and meaning another; 
as pretending the love which He had not. Him in whose mouth was no 
guile, you make full of deceit, void of common sincerity. When nigh 
tho city, He wopt over it, and said, “Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not !” 
Now, if you say they would, but /Ze would not, you represent Him— 
which, who could hear ?—as weeping crocodile’s tears, weeping over the 
prey which Himself had doomed to destruction. Ob, how would the 
enemy of God and man rejoice to hear these things were so! Low 
would he cry aloud and spare not! How would he lift up his voice and 
say, “To your tents, O Israel! Flee from the face of this God, or ye 
shall utterly perish !"’” 
If the Spectator had ventured, while saying pretty nearly the 
same thing last week in feebler words, to use that expression 
“crocodile tears,” it would have been condemned for blasphemy. 
The power of speaking plainly, not to say the wish to speak 
plainly, seems to have gone out of the modern pulpit. 

Dean Ramsay divides preaching into five modes, first, the meta- 
physical, which may be said to be the style of Scotland, and of 
which he gives the following pleasant anecdotes :— 


“ As an example of such preaching, and that the driest of the dry— 
suppose a congregation assembled to listen to a sermon from the cele- 
brated and very learned Dr. Richard Bentley, an eminent man and dis- 
tinguished preacher of his day. Fancy their ercited attention whilst he 
lays down his heads of discourse. ‘First, I will prove it impossible 
that the primary parts of our world, the sun and the planets, with their 
regular motions and revolutions, should have subsisted eternally in the 
present or a like frame and condition. Secondly, I will show that 
matter, abstractly and absolutely considered, cannot have subsisted 
eternally; or if it has, yet motion cannot have co-existed eternally with 
it as an inherent property and essential attribute of the Atheisi’s God, 
‘Martrere One of our own Scottish divines, Dr. Macknight, author of an 
elaborate commentary on the Epistles, and a work on Evidences—an 
able and learned man—was a remarkable example of this class of 
preachers. Logical and erudite, he could find no place for the relief of 
the imagination or of fancy in composing his discourses, could assume 
no fervour of enthusiasm in their delivery. Of this estimable divine 
the pleasant story is told of what his colleague slily remarked upon his 
pulpit ministrations. Dr. Macknight had beon overtaken by a sharp 
shower in coming to church. In the vestry, and before the service be- 
gan, the attendants were doing all in their power to make him comfort- 
able by rubbing him with towels and other appliances. The good man 
was much discomposed, and was ever and anon impatiently exclaiming, 
‘Oh, I wish that I was dry,’ and repeating often, ‘Do ye think I am 
dry eneuch now?’ Dr. Henry, his colleague, who was present, was a 
jocose man, of much quiet humour. He could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of a little hit at his friend’s style of preaching; so he patted him 
on the shoulder, with the encouraging remark, ‘ Bide a weo, Doctor, 
bido a wee, and ye’s be dry eneuch when ye get into the pulpit.’” 


Secondly, there is the Biblical-criticism style, growing too com- 





* Pulpit Table Talk. By Dean Ramsay. London: Cassell. 


Dean 
Ramsay is a wise, humorous Scotch Episcopalian, very orthodox, 


mon with many among the more scholarly of the clergy, which 
produces sermons very valuable in type, but not equally valuable 
in the pulpit; thirdly, there is the moral or didactic style, which 
as the audience gets educated tends to pass away, audiences of 
| to-day not being much edified by Sunday essays on life, which the 

tturday Review or the Spectator can do twice as well; fourthly, 





| Sc 
the alarmist style, which as universalism spreads becomes of 
‘less and less moment, except as it empties churches; and 
fifthly, the gentle style, which urges the promises of the Gospel. 

Dean Ramsay descants on each in a gossipy but withal serious and 
‘aed forbearing way irresistibly attractive ; but nevertheless he 
| forgets both the sixth and the seventh styles, which seem to us to 
be among the effective styles of preaching, namely, the human, in 
| which the preacher talks of religion as a man talks with his 
| brethren of other things of importance, using plain words, and 
| familiar illustrations, and strong appeals, and caring only to con- 
vince ; and the oratorical, when a man gifted to that end makes 
ideas which are perhaps old, and thoughts which are perhaps flat, 
| powerful through his faculty at once of delivery and expression. 
Of all styles that last is the most common and effective among the 
preachers of this world, the least frequent among the preachers of 
the next. This, we take it, was the main gift of Chrysostom, in 
whom the Dean believes so greatly, but whose discourses, if badly 
delivered or so arranged as to lack some of that external beauty of 
which it is so difficult to divest them, might scem in a modern 
| pulpit very flat things indeed. No man appears among us even 
| now with the fire of the genuine orator on his lips, the prose poet 
| who ean stir men, but his church or chapel fills to the roof with 
men careless of his special dogmatic opinions. 

Dean Ramsay passes lightly, but easily, over the historical por- 
tion of his subject, interlacing short but pithy accounts of ancient, 
'medieval, and Reformation preaching with many a quaint or 
humorous anecdote; outlines Ilooker, Barrow, and Jeremy 
| ‘Taylor,—of which triad he prefers the last, as the man of genius, 

“the Shakespeare of the pulpit,” — mentions, not we think 
very lovingly, Massillon and Lacordaire, Whitfield, whose sermons, 
however, he had never seen, John Wesley, of whom he quotes the 
| markedly doctrinal opinion given above, and Robert Hall, in whose 
lofty eloquence he evidently believes—he was perhaps the example 
of our seventh style—and of whom he gives this anecdote, which 
to us at least is new :— 

“FIall was of an independent spirit, and often winced under 
tho control exorcised, or attempted to be exercised, by English 
Dissenters over the preaching of their pastors. I had the follow- 
ing anecdote from Dr. Chalmers:—A member of his flock, pre- 
suming on his weight and influence in the congregation, had called 
upon him and took him to task for not more frequently or more 
fully preaching Predestination, which he hoped would in future be more 
referred to. Lall, the most moderate and cautious of men on this dark 
question, was very indignant; he looked steadily at his censor for a 
time, and replied, ‘Sir, I perceive that you are predestinated to bo an 
ass; and whatis more, I see that you are determined to make your 
calling and election sure !’ ” 
Mere brutality, most readers 





| 


will say ; but Dean Ramsay has lived 
among churches where every old woman is a critic, and cannot for- 
bear a certain sympathy, and neither can we. He then glides into 
an analysis of the power displayed in the pulpit by Chalmers and 
Irving—an analysis of little originality, and revealing, we think, a 
somewhat florid taste—and ends with this general counsel, at least 
as much needed in England as in the Dean’s own country :— 


“Sermons will vary much in language, in style, and in ability; but 
there are certain qualities which should be found in all sermons, and 
certain qualities which should bo excluded from all. There should 
always be gravity, sincerity, simplicity, earnestness, and tiuth. Thero 
never should be affectation, buffoonery, or self-conceit. There never 
should be the vanity which would sacrifice propriety to popularity. 
Men will have their favourite preachors—men will have their own ideas 
of what are the finest sermons. But the essential elements of the true 
Christian orator have been already drawn by the hand of a master :— 


“ + Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Pau! should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design; 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natura! in gesture; much impressed 
Himseif, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he fecds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty man,’ ” 





LETTER-WRITERS AND AUTOBLOGRAPHERS.* 
WE cannot see that any distinct principle has guided Mr. Charles 
Knight in making this selection. His object has apparently been 
to make a selection. Some of the letters in the volume have been 





* Half-Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers, By Charles Knight. 


Second Series. London: Routledge. 
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happily chosen, and bear not only on the characters of their |-all that should accompany it. When once we have a characterbefore 


writers, but on the epistolary art. So much cannot be said of the 
autobiographical fragments, unless they are accepted as private 
letters written to a friendly posterity. We do not mean that they 
are devoid of interest. De Quincey’s sad memorials of himself, 


Gibbon’s stately History of the Rise and Progress of the Gibbonian | 


Empire, Cowper’s memoirs, which, as is well pointed out in this 
book, present a marked contrast to his letters, afford Mr. 
Knight many valuable extracts. But except as being readable 
in themselves, and completing our knowledge of their authors, 
these sketches have no peculiar claim on our consideration. 
They are not representative, as they ought to be, and as some of 
the letters are. When once a selection is made without any thread 
of unity running through its component parts, when anything that 
looks attractive is made use of, and much that does not even hold 
out such a hope is quoted for the sake of quotation, the effect pro- 
duced is that of paste and scissors, what might seem catholicity 
of taste is regarded as smattering, and the panegyrics of the com- 
piler on his favourite pieces are taken for puffery of the wares 
which he has to offer. Mr. Charles Knight will hardly be exposed 
to such suspicions, but he will not have to thank his present book 
for his escape. If he had not been an old and faithful servant of 
literature, we might either have passed over this work as a mere 
compilation, or have dealt severely with its shortcomings. As it 
is, we think Mr. Charles Knight has taken one of those small 
liberties which old servants will take occasionally, has made too 
much of a good idea, and smothered what were promising materials 
under an inordinate bulk of needless extract. 

Such a title as Half-Hours with the Best Letter- Writers and Auto- 
biographers of course prepares us for an introduction to those who 
excelled in either department. Mr. Knight has not even attempted 
this in the present series. He seems to think that any letter, so 
long as it contains interesting matter, or bears a name which is 
known to the public, comes within his province. ‘This may bea 
comfortable theory, and it is certainly prolific. It enables Mr. 
Knight to insert letters from great men, to great men, and about 
great men. He can carry autobiography so far as to quote a 
description of George III. from one of Galt’s novels, though 
it is not even suggested that George III. wrote under the 
alias of Galt, or that Galt drew on his own character for 
Sir Andrew Wylie. But though Mr. Kuight may quote he 
cannot force the public to read, and he will hardly persuade 
critics to form an estimate of the worth of his collection. We 
may avail ourselves of it to point out some of the leading character- 
istics of the letters it contains, and we must remark that many of 
these letters are too good for the company in which they are 
placed. One of the striking, though purely accidental, features 
of Mr. Knight's work is the publication of some new letters of 
Southey and Canning. Another interesting feature is the repro- 
duction of the private letters of Junius to Woodfall. But it is 
difficult to see why these letters of Southey and Canning should be 
considered epistolary models simply because they are unpublished, 
or why short notes which are made memorable by the mystery 
that surrounds their writer should rank with the delicate art of 
Cowper, the impulsive friendliness of Burke, and the stiff ease of 
Gibbon. The following passage is indeed characteristic of 
Southey :— 

“* Among my employments I must not forget the most important— 
Coke. I am obediently diligent in reading this man’s commentaries— 
Lut I am not obedient enough to think it a good book for the young 
student. It is so completely unmethodical that I think it should only 
be read after a man was a tolerable lawyer. For my own part, I find I 
know something of everything, but have no arranged knowledge. It is 
like reading Wanley’s Wonders or Seward’s Anecdotes to learn history. 
Ienvy you who have done with these things, and often wish myself 
again at Burton. Certainly, I deem some regular employment neces- 
sary for most men—some professional study to fix them. But for 
myself, I am so thoroughly fond of literary pursuits, that it is not by 
this principle I can reconcile myself to law. Luckily there is a stronger 
motive, and unluckily that motive applies to me.’” 

It serves, too, for a link of connection between Southey’s 
letters and those of Canning, when we have Southey writing, 
“The Aristocrats have found out that such poems are very 
Jacobinical, and Canning and Nares have given me the title of 
the Jacobine Poet, and regularly abused me once a week since the 
Anti-Jacobine made its appearance. They are the best advertise- 
ments in the world, and will soon ridicule any book into a third 
edition.” Moreover, any of Canning’s early letters, and notably 
the one in which he speaks of his Eton life, would be valuable to 
the son of the publisher of the Microcosm. We are willing to 
allow for such motives, and it is hard not to respect them even 
more than they deserve. Besides, a name is so large an element in 





us, everything connected with it seems characteristic. The distine. 
tion between features and peculiarities, between what makes up 
the character and what happens to be attached to it, between what 
is public and general and what is local and personal, is constantly 
overlooked. A man’s features may be marked, and yet may be 
wholly exceptional. The private letters of Junius, for instance, are 
most significant so far as the private character of their writer ig 
concerned. In his Popular History of England Mr. Knight could 
comment appropriately on the audacity which would have weaker 
letters disowned, the self-importance which looked forward to 
attainder, the assumption which called Garrick a vagabond and 
told him to keep to his pantomimes. But here such comments 
are out of place. One does not select letters in order to show that 
their writer was a ‘worthless scoundrel.” Even if the value 
of these letters was greater than it is, it would be purely individual. 
And this alone ought to exclude them from a representative 
collection. 

Perhaps we have not made our meaning clear. If so, the fault 
has been rather with Mr. Knight than with us. So few, compara- 
tively, of the letters in this series come up to the true standard, 
that in dwelling on those which have fallen short of it we have 
forgotten to define it. The reader has, however, examples of per- 
fect art in Cowper's letters, from which Mr. Knight has drawn 
both wisely and liberally. In all Cowper’s letters there is that 
amount of freedom which marks the distinction between familiar 
correspondence and the set tasks of authorship. ‘‘ Now, upon 
the word of a poor creature,” Cowper remarks in one place, 
‘¢T have said all that I have said without the least intention 
to say one word of it when I began.” ‘There is a very similar 
confession in Madame de Sevigné, and Burke, as quoted by 
Mr. Knight, tells one of his correspondents, ‘‘I do not know to 
whom I could write with greater freedom and less regularity than 
to you; for as the thoughts come crowding into my head, } 
cannot forbear putting °em down, be they in what order or 
disorder they will.” Of course this freedom may be carried to 
such an extent as to become carelessness, but good writers know 
when to unbend and when to stop short. That they should be 
able to unbend appears not only from Cowper's example, but 
from the severe judgment he passes on the affected smartness of 
Pope. ‘This foolish vanity,” he says, ‘‘ would have spoiled 
me quite, and would have made me as disgusting a letter-writer 
as Pope, who seems to have thought that unless a sentence 
was well turned, and every period pointed with some con- 
ceit, it was not worth the carriage. Accordingly, he is 
to me, except in very few instances, the most disagreeable 
maker of epistles that ever I met with.” Even Gibbon relaxes 
now and then,—neque semper arcum tendit. ‘The account of the 
Decline and Fall, given to his stepmother, may be usefully con- 
trasted with the more youthful letter to his aunt, which we quote 
below. ‘‘I am just at present engaged in a great historical work 
—no less than a JLlistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; with the first volume of which I may very possibly 
oppress the public next winter. It would require some pages to 
give a more particular idea of it; but I shall only say in general 
that the subject is curious, and never yet treated as it deserves ; 
and that during some years it has been in my thoughts, and even 
under my pen.” The letter to his aunt dates from his nineteenth 
year, and is far more of a precursor of the Decline and Fall than 
the one which announces its approaching publication :-— 


“Dear Madam,—Fear no reproaches for your negligence, however 
great ; for your silence, however long. I love you too well to make you 
any. Nothing, in my opinion, is so ridiculous as some kind of friends, 
wives, and lovers, who look on no crime as so heinous as the letting 
slip a post without writing. The charm of friendship is liberty; and 
he that would destroy the one, destroys, without designing it, the botter 
half of the other. I compare friendship to charity, and letters to alms ; 
the last signifies nothing without the first, and very often the first is 
very strong, although it does not show itself by the other. It is not 
good-will which is wanting, it is only opportunities or means. How- 
ever, one month—two months—three months—four months: I began 
not to bo angry, but to be uneasy, for fear some accident had happened. 
to you. I was often on the point of writing, but was always stopped by 
the hopes of hearing from you the next post. Besides, not to flatter 
you, your excuse is a very bad one. You cannot entertain me hy your 
letters. I think I ought to know that better than you; and I assure 
you that one of your plain sincere letters entertains me more than tho 
most polished one of Pliny or Cicero. "Tis your heart speaks, and I 
look on your heart as much better in its way than either of their heads. 


There is something in the suggestion as to oppressing the public 
which takes even the first of these letters out of the category in 
which Cowper's letters would be classed. But what could be more 
pedantic than the assurance that news from an affectionate rela- 


the popularity of a letter that it often seems to supply the want of { tion is weighed in the balance against the works of Pliny and 
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immanent 
Cicero? Such an allusion shows a mind absorbed in dry studies, 
and even more proud of them than pleased with them. It is true 
that in the friendly correspondence of famous people we too often 
detect those follies of the wise which Johnson assigned to the last 
scene of life. But, then, these follies may have their charm for 
us. They may show us that great men are not more than men. 
They may make us more contented with our own littleness, and 
more ready to allow the merits of those who are not wholly re- 
moved from our appreciation. Besides their charm, they have often 
a valuable lesson. It must strengthen our hopes for the progress 
’ of the world to find that the arguments employed fifty years ago 
by persons to whose judgments some deference must be paid, have 
now become the undisputed property of men with whom it would 
be idle to argue. ‘This, at least, is the moral we draw from the 
following letter of Hannah More's, written in 1823 to William 
Wilberforce :— 


“Our poor are now to be made scholars and philosophers. I am not 
the champion of ignorance, but I own I am alarmed at tho violence of 
the contrast..... The poor must not only read English, but ancient 
history, and even the sciences are to bo laid open to them. Now, not 
to inquire where would they get the money,—I ask, where would a 
labouring man get the time? Time is the fortune of a poor man; and 
as to what they would gain from Grecian history, why, they would learn 
that the meanest citizen of Athens could determine on the merits of a 
tragedy of Euripides; to do which they must always live in a play- 
house, as, indeed, they almost always did; they were such critics in 
language as to detect a foreign accent in a great philosopher, &c.—and 
yet history does not speak of a more turbulont, unmanageable, profligate 
people. .... If you aro not quite tired of mo and my senilities, I will 
proceed to a few facts to illustrate my theory. Not only in tho great 
national schools, but in the little paltry cottage seminaries of three- 

nee a week, I hear of the most ridiculous instances of the affectation 
of /iterature. A poor little girl of this stamp was in my room one day 
when a gentleman was sitting with me. He asked her what she was 
reading at school. ‘Oh, Sir, the whole circle of the sciences!”—* Indeed !” 
said he; “that must be a very largo work !”—*‘No, Sir; it is a very 
little book, it cost half-a-crown.” My friend smiled, and lamented that 
what was of such easy attainment had cost him so much time and 
money. I asked a little girl, a servant's child, the other day, what she 
was reading, and if she could say her Catechism. ‘Oh no, Madam, I 
am learning Syntax.” What I am going to add, you will think an 
exaggeration, if not an invention, but it is a literal fact. A girl in the 
next parish being asked what she learnt, answered, “I learns gogarphy, 
and the harts and senses.” In many schools, I am assured, writing and 
accounts are taught on Sundays. This is a regular apprenticeship to 
sin. He who is taught arithmetic whon a boy will, when a man, open 
his shop on a Sunday. Now, in my poor judgment, all this has a 
revolutionary as well as irreligious tendency; and the misfortune is, 
that the growing ultra-ism on the side of learning, falsely so called, will 
irritate and inflame the old bigotry, which hugged absolute ignorance as 
hidden treasure, not to be parted with; while that sober measure of 
Christian instruction which lies between the two extremes will be 
rejected by both parties.’ ” 





THE BLACK COUNTRY.* 

Tuts is a book which for two reasons deserves a welcome from 
the public. It records the impressions of an intelligent and 
well informed American, with regard to an important district in 
the centre of which he has been for many years a resident, and it 
contains a mass of interesting information, most of which was 
carefully collected for an official object, and may, we think, be 
entirely relied upon. Mr. Burritt has seen more of the mother 
country than most Englishmen. He has taken his staff in his 
hand, and performed loving pilgrimages to many a notable shrine 
unheeded by the railway traveller. He has looked with eager 
eyes and with generous affection upon spots immortalized in song 
or history, and he has also traversed with patient assiduity the 
byways of the country, and is probably as familiar with our rural 
life and manners as with our arts and manufactures. Mr. Burritt 
is as remarkable for a warm heart as for a receptive intellect, and 
it is impossible not to feel kindly towards one who is himself so 
kindly, so ready to honour the stock from whence he sprang, so 
grateful in acknowledging the debt he owes in common with his 
countrymen to the literature and institutions of England. 

Unfortunately, to this praise, which is wholly merited, the 
reviewer, for the sake of honesty and literature, is bound to add a 
certain amount of censure. Mr. Burritt is, we doubt not, a 
delightful travelling companion, but he is not altogether a pleasing 
companion in the closet. His style is, of course, grammatical, but 
this is all or nearly all that can be said in its favour. It is of the 
most vicious stamp, flowery, bombastical, verbose, and we question 
whether, with all his learning, Mr. Elihu Burritt can be familiar 
with the masters of English composition. One or two specimens 
must be given in proof of our assertion. Tere is a description of 
the Penny Post :— 





* Walks in the Black Country and its Green Border Land. By Elihu Burritt, M.A. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1863. 


“It works like the dew and with the dew. The distillery of the still 
skies above and the distillery of the Penny Post beneath work hand in 
hand through the quiet hours of the night; one dropping out of the 
starlit atmosphere gentle dews, the other dropping for the sleeping 
families of the land the welcome thoughts of wakeful memory, thoughts 
that are to ten thousand breakfast circles in the morning what the dews 
are to ten thousand fields listening in thirsty silence for their fall.” 


Mr. Burritt dubs Sir Rowland Hill, the ‘‘ Political Economist 
of Human Nature,” a grandiloquent phrase which means anything 
or nothing. Other Birmingham celebrities are also praised in 
language which might perhaps be fittingly used by a clever and 
enthusiastic schoolboy. Thus of Joseph Sturge we read that “ his 
philanthropy was as spherical as the sun itself, and the space it 
illuminated and warmed was as spherical as the sun’s light on the 
face of the earth ;” that his heart “ shone out of him equidistantly 
in every direction ;” and again, that * his heart was shining at its 
full with the same sunlight when journeying by night through 
Russian snows to St. Petersburg, to say an earnest word of peace 
to Nicholas, as when he walked among the negro cabins in the 
torrid zone to gather evidence of their condition for the British 
Parliament.” In the next sentence the figure is transferred more 
appropriately from the heart to the countenance, for the same light 
beams “like the smile of God on his broad, serene face.” 

Of the Rev. John Angell James we learn that ‘* he came to the 
pulpit ” without the loss of a single lock of his young manhood’s 
strength, and with all his great-eyed hope and faith looking out 
grandly into the future.” ‘The meaning of which is, as we gather 
from the connection, that classical culture had not “ sobered or 
softened the pulse of a single faculty within him.” How could it 
since we are told on the same page that though he “ glanced wist- 
fully into those rich affluents of ancient lore,” he passed * the 
side-paths of ancient erudition with neither time nor need to enter 
them.” Probably if Mr. James hand found the time, and felt the 
need, he would not have run, as Mr. Elihu Burritt tells us that he 
did in early life, “‘ with a rush and a rhapsody into the floweriest 
meads of rhetoric.” We say probably, since we are reminded by 
Mr. Burritt’s example that a knowledge of Greek and Latin does 
not of necessity produce, even in mature age, a fine taste in litera- 
ture or purity of composition. 

Mr. Burritt visited the Leasowes, and speaks of its maker as 
‘tone of England’s most favourite and favoured poets.” This of 
Shenstone, who, despite the praise awarded him by Dr. Johnson, 
has long since had his deserts in oblivion, or at best is known to 
the present generation by his essays and his garden. The trath 
is, that when Mr. Burritt criticizes he blunders, when he rhapsodizes 
he grows tiresome, but when he acts the useful part of topogra- 
pher or guide he is a serviceable and sensible companion. The 
pedestrian who starts from some central position for the purpose 
of exploring the Black Country will find these Walks of con- 
siderable service. It is a strange region, since it possesses perhaps 
equal attractions for the man of science whose dreams are facts, 
and for the poet whose facts are such stuff as dreams are made 
of. Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon are dedicated above 
all other towns in England to poetry and romance, while Bir- 
mingham, Dudley, and a large number of towns within the Black 
Country, or on its borders, are the seats of distinct arts and manu- 
factures which are famous all the world over. Mr. Burritt, from 
his official position, has given special attention to the industries of 
the district, and it is pleasant to follow him as he points out the 
relationship existing between the Black Country and America, or 
throws out suggestions for the special benefit of American readers. 

Thus, in praising the road between Stourbridge and Wolver- 
hampton as a good specimen of an English turnpike, he adds that 
not ten consecutive miles like it can be found in the United States. 
On the other hand, if we have the best roads we have the heaviest 
waggons in the world. Any careful observer, we are told, will 
come to the conclusion that the farmers of England waste full one- 
third of their horse-power. And Mr. Burritt adds :— 

“Often while watching ono of these long, straggling strings of horses 
drawing a waggon up a hill, with the leader full three rods from the 
forward axle, I have wished that the ownor were obliged to take a few 
rudimental lessons in dynamics, that he might learn to be more merciful 
to his beasts. I hope it was not wrong to wish him such an exercise, 
for example, as this: to undertake to draw a tifty-six-pound weight up 
a hill at the end of a string forty feet long. Having tried this little 
experiment in tractorial forces two or three times, he would be quite 
likely to hitch his horses nearer to the load thereafter. Apparently no 
modern improvements have impaired this homage and tribute to 
solidity. I doubt if the road waggons of English farmers of to-day 
weigh a single pound less than they did before Macadam was born, or 
when the highways of the country were made of its own clay or sand.” 
A million children in America, says Mr. Burritt, are as familiarly 
acquainted with the steel pen of Gillott as with the primer of 
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Noah Webster, and, in his odd fashion, he adds that both primer 
and pen are ‘* making the tour of the Western hemisphere together, 
and leaving behind them a wave and wake of light.”” American 
tourists flock to Gillott’s, and of the visitors to Elkington’s electro- 
plate establishment it is stated that about one-fourth are American. 
It is interesting to read also that Lord Dudley manufactures the iron 
of the best edge tools in the United States, that the Brades trowel 
is probably used by ninety-nine in a hundred of American masons, 
that the names of Barlow, Butcher, and Rodgers * are familiar to 
every American boy sporting a pocket-knife of any size or price,” 
that from a factory that turns out 1,100 dozen of currycombs 
weekly the greater number are exported to America, and that of 
the needles made at Redditch thirty millions a week go to America 
also. From a tabular statement certified at the United States 
Consulate at Birmingham, it appears that the value of exports from 
Birmingham and its vicinity in 1865 amounted to more than 
540,0001, while in 1866 the value reached to upwards of a million. 
Mr. Burritt reminds us, however, that this statement can only be 
partially correct, as a considerable amount may have first gone 
to large seaport towns as the stock of merchants, and have been 
shipped from those ports without a record at Birmingham. 

On the whole, Mr. Elihu Burritt has, perhaps, done a better 
service for his own countrymen than for ours by the publication 
of this volume; but the book is worth the reading, and the friendly 
feeling which pervades it will be generally appreciated. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ae eee 

The Mission of St. Francis de Sales in the Chablais. By Lady 
Herbert. (Bentley.)—The Chablais was “ converted” at the end of the 
sixteenth century, that is to say, it came under the power of the Dukes 
of Savoy, and Protestantism was extirpated. We felt sure that such a 
subject must lead to some interesting revelations; and we were not dis- 
appointed. “ Happily,” says Lady Herbert in her preface, drawing a 
parallel between England in the nineteenth century and the Chablais in 
the sixteenth, ‘the days of penal laws and religious persecution are 
coming to an end.” This sounds well, but let us see what it means; 
fortunately there are some excellent illustrations in the story itself. 
The Duke consults his ministers whether ho should allow Protestant 
preachers to remain in three of the principal towns. They 
unanimously advise him that he was bound by treaty to do so. 
St. Francis solemnly warns him against doing anything of the 
kind, and he accordingly refuses. Again the Duke convenes 
the principal persons of the country. Those who choose the Catholic 
faith are to go to his right; those who adhore to Genevan heresy to the 
left. Not a few choose the latter faith, and these are forthwith com- 
manded to leave the country in three days. This is how “ penal laws and 
religious persocution came to an end” in the Chablais. Now we 
understand what Lady Herbert means. We must supply the words 
“as far as Catholics are concerned.” We should ba glad if sho would 
answer after her fino sentiment these two questions. When the wish 
noarest to the heart of the Holy Father is fulfilled, and England is 
converted, will Protestant preachers bo allowed to remain, say, in 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool? And how many days will tho 
Catholic sovereign of that time allow to the obstinate heretics whom he 
banishes? Three, in this ago of steam, would bo an unnecessary 
indulgence. Seriously, the Romanist “liberty of conscience” is one of 
the greatest shams of the age, and we thank Lady Herbert for helping 
to explode it. 

Neighbours and Friends. 8 vols. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Weyland 
Chetwynde. (Tinsley.)—We hopo that Mrs. Chetwynde does not set 
much value upon her plot, which seoms to us about as weak and wildly 
improbable an affair as we have often met with. arly in the first 
volume we meet with a young gentleman whom we detect at once to be 
a villain of the very worst kind. Mrs. Chetwynde evidently does not 
hold with somo recont moralists in thinking that revenge is a passion 
extinct in civilized life. Her villain vows revenge against two young 
ladies who are very brusquo in manner to him, and goos on through three 
volumes striving, by what appear most extravagant means, to fulfil his 
vow. One of his stratagems will suffice as a specimen. He personates 
a mad doctor, escapes detection from one of the very young ladies with 
whom ho has such a deadly feud, a girl who is described as having such 
a dotestation of him as could not, we should think, fail to sharpen her 
wits to the utmost, and finally carries off with him tho lunatic brother. 
But it is only fair to say that the tale is quite readable, notwithstanding 
all tho absurdities of the plot. The dialogue is very sprightly and 
pleasant. One young lady, Cecilia by name, charms us especially; 
indeed, the writer herself falls so much in love with her, that she 
changes her from a:clever, rather heartless girl, into a most admirable 
woman. Such a nice creature, it is clear, ought to have a heart given 
her, if she has not one to begin with, and we are not disposed to cavil. 

The History of the Rebellion in Ceylon. By Captain J. Macdonald 
Henderson, (Skeet.)—The title promised an interesting book. Captain 


| Henderson is quite right in thinking that recent events in Jamaica give 
| a special interest to an account of the revolt in Ceylon; if he would 
| only have given us something of the kind, we should have been ve 
| much obliged to him. Anything more dreary than what he really dogg 
| give us it is impossible to conceive. In fact woe have here in print that 
| terrible thing which some of us may have been unlucky enough to 
encounter in real life, the experienced officer with a grievance, Nearly 
| 300 pages are filled with a long indictment against Lord Torrington, 
| Sir Emerson Tennent, and a certain Captain Watson. Where the trath 
| lies it is probably beyond all human power, certainly beyond ours, to 
| determine. But we are quite capable of seeing that the book is fright- 
| fully dull. Yet Captain Henderson must have seen and heard things 
which it would be worth while to read about. Hore is an instance of 
| the wild rumours which convulse Orientals with such strange fears, 
Sir Emerson Tennent had been making inquiries about the stature of 
tho native tribes: forthwith goes forth a rumour “that the women 
were to be taxed in proportion to their girth across the breasts.” 

The Gowers of Glenarne. 3 vols. By David Rice. (Saunders and 
Otley.)—Isolated scenes and passagos in this novel are fairly good. The 
| flood among tho Welsh mountains, for instance, is well described, and 
Mr. Rice shows some little humour in ridiculing his countrymen’s weak- 
ness for pedigrees of prodigious antiquity. But the tale, as a whole, 
drags along very heavily, and when the writer has to bring about the 
dénouement, such as it is, he fairly loses his head. The whole story of 
the alienation between Sir Hugh and his wife is as absurd as anything 
that could be imagined. And why the wife, who has been living, of 
course in disguise, within two or three miles of the place where she was 
born and brought up, does not declare herself sooner we caunot think. 
Another objection that we have to mako is of a more serious kind. Mr. 
Rice has thought fit to entangle one of his heroes, most unneces- 
sarily, as far the tale is concerned, in an engagement to a money-lender’s 
daughter. He marries her to keep his word, but bargains that they 
should live apart. Whon he is ordered to India her fathor forces her 
upon him. And at last, when it becomes necessary for him to marry 
one of the heroines, the reader is supposed to hour with satisfaction that 
she elopes with another oflicer. Tho writer seems wholly unconscious 
that the husband's conduct had been thoroughly immoral and dis- 
honourable. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the Colony of Natal. By Dr. Robert James 
Mann. (Virtue and Co.)—Dr. Mann, who is Superintendent-General of 
Education in the colony, writes a book which can hardly fail to be very 
useful. It gives full information on most subjects which are likely to 
interest those who may be thinking of making the colony their home ; 
on what, for instance may be grown with advantage, on the capabilities 
of the country for sport, &c. The only important thing of which we 
can seo no mention is the subject of health. There is a common im- 
pression that life is more precarious in Natal than in England. Enmi- 
grants go, doubtless, without much hesitation to far worse climates ; but 
it is a point on which they like, or certainly ought, to be well informed. 
Wo cannot test the accuracy of Dr. Mann's statements, but his tone 
seems fair and candid. He naturally says the best he can for the 
colony, but he does not paint everything couleur de rose. 

Sunday Verses, by Joseph Truman (Macintosh), are ambitious in style, 
and not without a certain vigour of language; but wo cannot go further 
in praise. Granny's Tale, by Harriet Cave, is very poor stuff indeed 
The [Harvest, an Allegory, by Mrs. Frederic Granville (Longmans), is 
fairly well written, but does not overcome the difliculty which besets 
compositions of this kind. The Christian may well be represented by 
the figure of a man cultivating a field. But then we must not have the 
man spoken of as praying. Prayer, Jike other Christian duties, must be 
set forth by something which scems to answer to it in the labourer’s life- 
Grandmother's Nest, by E. G. O'Reilly (Saunders and Otley), is prettily 
written, but, secing that it is meant for children, needlessly sad. 

The Chronology of the Bible. By Samuel Sharpe. (J. Russell Smith.) 
—Mr. Sharpe is so eminent as a Biblical scholar, that we are bound to 
give our best attention to what he advances. He gives us in this volume a 
chronology of the reigns of the Hebrew Kings aud of tho life of Christ. 
The latter of the two subjects is, of course, the more interesting. Mr. 
Sharpe adopts that view which limits the duration of our Lord’s ministry 
to nineteen months. He considers this to be sufficiently settled by the 
authority of Clement of. Alexandria and othor early writers who speak of 
the Crucifixion as having happened in the sixteenth year of Tiberius (the 
Baptism we know from Luke iii.1 to have occurred in the fifteenth). 
His labour is chiefly devoted to showing whon the year of the Emperor 
must bo supposed to have begun. On this point he exhibits characteristic 





learning and ingenuity. 

Queen Bertha and Her Times. By E. H. Hudson. (Rivingtons.)— 
The title does not exactly describe the book, for we do not reach Queen 
Bortha or her times till we have got very nearly half through it. It is, 
in fact, a description of the Saxons, of their habits, manner of life, &., 
winding up with the story of their conversion to Christianity. There 
is plenty of information in it which, as far as we have had the oppor- 
tunity of judging, seems to have been carefully compiled and to be fairly 
accurate. The style is pleasant, if we except what sometimes looks 
like a slight affectation of simplicity ; and the book, on the whole, is 





readable. 
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The Brigands of the Morea: a Narrative of the Captivity of Mr. S. 


Soter dpoulos. 


Translated by the Rev. J. O. Bagdon. 


2 vols. 


(Saunders, 


Otley, and Co.)—This is a book which, without any pretence to literary 
yalue, possesses remarkable interest, becauso it photographs with a 
fidelity which cannot be mistaken scenes which happily do not come 


within common experience. 


Assembly and ex-Minister of Finance, was seized by brigands on the 
osth of July, 1866, as he was sitting after supper in the porch of his 


house. 
nesus, somewhere in the south of Elis. 


( about 2 


The house was situated on the western coast of the Pelopon- 


2» 800/.) was demanded; but the sum was reduced to 2,200/. 
The unfortunate man’s difficulties were various. 


to be raised, and the Bank of Athens was the only place where it could 


be got. 


Morea hardly contained as much. Then the Government, much more 
anxious to capture the brigands than to save the prisoner's life, had to be 
Finally, precautions had to be taken against other gentlemen 
brigands, who, knowing that a large sum of money was going about, 
were naturally in a state of great excitement. 

longed his captivity to a period of thirty-six days. 
ing that time, what manner of men his captors were, what sort of meals 
they had, and what talk over them, ho tells with a most charming 
The brigands seem to have treated him with uniform respect, 
for instance, to subject him to tho indignity of 
but they gave him to understand that sooner than let 
him out of their hands unransomed, they should be obliged by their “ les- 
It is a curious trait illustrative of a 
demeanour unlike our restrained Northern manners, to find M. Soteré- 
poulos relating without the slightest feeling of shame how he wept and 
In fact, all through the book he is weeping and 
trembling, but his candour at least gives another charm to a most 


eluded. 


naivel€é. 
were very unwilling, 
carrying anything ; 


tric” honour to cut off his head. 


trembled at such talk. 


interesting narrative. 


Next, it was to be changed into gold, znd the whole of the 
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S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE,— 
WINTER SESSION, 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. 
Students can reside within the Ho-~-pital walls, subject to the College regulations. 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. MORRANT 
BAKER, and at the Musewn or Library. 


1868-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 








— 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmi!! street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied te 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in _ butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotati ms on application to Mesars. Dunville end 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wc. 


| gro D TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Baga, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE NBY 
and SON. sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so jong and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


E ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
hancery of the 9ih July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 
E. LAZ 





/ENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
Man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 











ME DALS, Paris ris E Exhibition, 1 1867. 


yu R > PIC KLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

1d TABLE DEL ic ACTES, of the highest 
ity, n ae vctured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
rs to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
| Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
id retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 









Soho square, London. 
pais PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
for the BALL 





ANDLES ROOM, 


pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
Btearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candies will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 


parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 





HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Covar xoan, W. 


d neon FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different ‘alee of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham aan Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON, , Torrenwax Court Roap, w. 
] EDSTEA DS, BEDDIN 1G, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Fuctory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


JARQUET SOLI DA IRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 15 For FLOORS 
and BORDERLNGS to ROOMS, &c. Be amen 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper, 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost, Illus 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 

” §OAP in tablets, 8d and 1s, is exquisitely per- 
fumed, and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness 
tothehand, Itis especially adapted for warm weather, 
as it exerts a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to 
itself. 

See name on each tablet and wrapper. 

Wholesale—J. C. and J, FLELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 

LAMBETH, 8. 


RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


TABLETS. 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
‘WAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Th ‘PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 

LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every varicty of work that is possible on @ 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 


plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 128 6d, the best of its kind, The Machine for the 
Million. 

“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete, Samples of work gratis. 


OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


EWING MACHINES 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
= 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 


4 48. 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHE oo nO. 6 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

REET, LONDON, W. 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OQUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
_ a OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUI DAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


“OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AU STRAL 1A.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE of AMMON NIA 

I LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Usefal for 

Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preveuting 
violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment n Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

OL LOW AY’S OINT MENT & PILLS. ILLS. 

—WONDER-WORKING REMEDIES. — As 

the battle of life has to be fought alike by the naturally 

feeble and the constitutionally strong, how momentous 

is it to preserve the former from adventitious ailments! 

A scratch on the leg, slight swelling or inflammation 

about the ankles, whie h would have been cured at 

once by Holloway’s medicaments, grow from the want 

of the commonest precautions into grie yous diseases, 

which throw the sufferer on the bed of sickness, and 

perhaps his family on the parish. Every peasant’s 

home should have these remedies, They will save both 

parents and children from much misery, and above all 

they will remove their complaints at a trifling cost, and 























[ leave no disheartening, heavy bill behind. 
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OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 

—Sung with startling effect by Mr. W. H. Cum- 

mings at the Crystal Palace Royal Féte on July 4, when 

it was unanimously redemanded by an audience num- 

bering over thirty thousand. The Song, 3s; the same 

for pianoforte, 3s; free by post for 19 stamps each; for 
-@ brass band, three stamps. 

OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND.—New 
National Song. Dedicated by express permission to the 
Right Hon, Benjamin Disraeli. Words by J. E. Car- 
penter, music by J. L. Hatton, 3s; free by post for 19 
stamps. ‘The music is well adapted to the words, and 
the song deserves the widest possible circulation.”— 
Vide Oxford Journal, August 1. 

FARAWAY. Miss M. Lindsay's New Song. Tender 
and melodious, Perhaps the most fascinating of all 
Miss Lindsay'ssongs. “An elegant and beautiful song.” 
— Weekly Times. 38; free by post for 19 stamps. 

ABSALOM. Sacred Song. Words from Holy Writ. 
Masic by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 33; by 
post 19 stamps. 

Miss M. Lindsay's (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) Songs. 
gratis and post free. 

London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street, W. All musicsellers. 
f\UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 

for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON, 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18TH. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
39 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address: Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


_—— COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford square. 
The SESSION 1868-69 will begin on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 15th. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


Lists 








G ORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 57 
J GORDON SQUARE, W.C., conducted by 
Professors distinguished in Theology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the 8th of OCTOBER. 
Prospectuses apply to the Lady Resident. 

AGNES CHARLES, Hon. Sec. 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
tthe celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867, 

To Mr. McCuLiocn, PaILosopHicaL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 82 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and _testi- 
mMonials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 per 





ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
tespondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
diberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 
~CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 


brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by a 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 





London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 
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(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towus 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., MLA. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HMOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed.,.,.........0ccecsees 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST, 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S. 


£217,000 
3,000,000 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John M'Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjce Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGAT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


ba e- ES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 

Burn. Bart. 

Harry George Gordon,Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





(OLonta L INVESTMENTS. 





The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad atreet, Loudon. By order, 

B. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


| 
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THE 
N ATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND 
London Office—37 Nicholas lane, EC, ‘ 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued free 
of charge, available throughout Scotland, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in all the prin ‘Ipal towns 


| on the Continent of Europe, and, generally, in every 
| British Colony and Foreign Country throughout tha 





World. 
BS of, souru AUSTRALIA, 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 











W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1838, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 





RETURNS FOR 18638. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LIFE DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of good position and character. 


pureets LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad strect, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
7 LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

Invested Funds ..... pateconsebucioken eevee £3,401,005 

Fire Revenue ...... vesoaowe ecnavetoosseees ° 836,816 

Life ditto 259,039 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 














Paris EXuIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
IEBIGS COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
Bd of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4lb., 78 6d; 3lb., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


\ THEAT PHOSPHATES in 





CHILDREN'S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. CHAPMAN 
and CO,’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children, In Packets, 3d, 6d,and 1s; Tins, 3s; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, 8.E 


y EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 

XX DESTROYING POWDER. Fieas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each ; or 18 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 3s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, in post Svo, 6s. 


WALKING TOURin NORMANDY 
By the AUTHOR of — IRELAND on 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strect. 








Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AN AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “Mr. HOGARTH'S WILL,” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


&e- 


"Or. NEWBY has jus st publishe d, in vol. 10s 6d, 


HE TWO LIVES of WILFRID 
HARRIS. By F. WepMorRE. “Mr. Wedmore 
writes with healthy enthusiasm and good taste; his 
lighter sketches are amusing, while the main theme of 
the hero's moral progress under his increasing misfor- 
tunes, breathes a true and noble lesson suc h as we do 
not too often find in modern fiction. "— Spectator, “It 
js cleverly conceived."—Morning Star. “Great satis- 
faction will be experienced by all who read this novel.” 
—Era. 
In the press, just ready. 
The TALK of the TOWN: a Novel. 


On the 28th instant, price One Shilling, the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 
ZINE. 


EMPLE BAR MAGA 
CONTENTS. 
1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John 
and I,” &e. 


Chap. 27. Pitfalls. 


28. What Dead Sea Apples taste of. 
» 29 At Fontainebleau. 
» 30. A Reprieve and a Sentence, 
» 31, Laura's Slippers. 
» 932. Ire Amantium, &c, 
33. Pastures new. 
2. In REMEMBRANCE of the INAUGURATION of 
the LUTHER MEMORIAL, June 25, 186s. 
3, SWEET NELLY HUNTINGDON. By the Author 
of “From Olympus to Hades,” &e. 
4.The CAREER and CHARACTER of RAJAH 
BROOKE. 
5. CAPTAIN TIN DERBOX. By the Author of 
“ £500 Reward.” 
6.“WHAT'’S HE TO DO?” By Captain Hawley 
Smart. 
7. A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
8. HATHERTON HALL. 
9. The HAUNTED GARDEN. 
10. VERA. A Story by a New Writer. Chapters VI. 
to X. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
On the 2sth inst, will be ready. 
T. PAULS, for SEPTEMBER. 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The SACRISTAN'S HC JUSE HOLD. By the Author 
of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
2, AMERICAN RECONS’ rRUCTIC IN. 
3. A SONG of ANGIOLA in HEAVEN. 
4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 
5, A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 
6. WHO was the FIRST PRINTER? 
7. The NORFOLK BROADS. 
8. GIAMPIETRO VIESSEUX, the Florentine Book- 


selle 
9. PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope. (With an Illustration.) 


N.B.—This number completes the Second Volume, 
which may now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d. 
London and New York: Virtus and Co, 


On Friday, the 28th inst, (One Shilling), No. 105. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Two Illustrations by M. 
ELLEN EDWARDS. 
CONTENT: 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISIL P's 8 FOLLY. 
Tlustration.) 
Chap. 61. Lady Culduff's Letter. 
» 62. Dealing with Cutbill. 
» 63, The Client and his Lawyer, 
” =. A First Gleam of Light, 
The Light Stron; ger. 


(With an 


POCKET BOROU GHS. 

The STOCKBROKER of DINGLEWOOD. 
I!lustration.) 

“The ENGLISH are 
G. A, MacFarren. 

THEOLOGY in EXTREMIS. 

The VICTORIAL: a Story of an Old Spanish Rover. 

Sairu, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 


TNILE PRESS.—A Gentleman of 

experience in the editing and managing of a 
Newspaper wishes to ENTER as JUNIOR PARTNER 
in a flourishing concern. 


(With an 


not a MUSICAL PEOPLE.” By 











Address, **Q.,” Office of this Paper. 
H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 
LONDON $114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 


(22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTE —10 Mosley street. 
LriveRPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for ACGUST and SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, NICOLL'S JACKETS, with cartridge 
pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool C -y cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and more ad lapted to this variable 
the cost of each, with 


climate than any other fabric, 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 
Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s, 
H J and D, NICOLL, Merchant Ck 


vthiers 








Manchester: JOHNSON and Rawsé 
London 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Three Wives. By the Author 


of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &e. 3 vols, 
“These volumes are most interesting, well written, 
and highly entertaining."—Odserver 


Mrs. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 
COLLINS, 3 vols, 
“The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘ Sweet 
Anne Page’ sufficiently striking and brilliant to excite 
his attention and interest."—/mperial Review. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“A novel of rare merit. It is admirable at once in 
structure, in style, and in absorbing interest. Asa 
love tale it is unsurpassed.”"—J’os¢, 


Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
DoNALD, LL.D., Author of * Alee Forbes,” &¢, 3 vy. 
“A work of the deepest interest.”"—Athenwum, 
Hurst and BLACcKeTT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 





ru E BROA D Ww. A Y. <A London 
Ma Lg uzine, Price ls. Contents of No. 1, NEW 
SERIES, SEPTEMBER, 18638, 


1, STRETTON. By Henry Kingsley. Chapters 1 to 
8 With a Full-page Illustration by G, H. 
Thomas. 


2. WHISPERS of HEAVENLY DEATH. By Walt 
Whitman. 

3. PARTRIDGE SIIOOTING. By “Idstone.” With 
a Full-page Llustration by Harrison Weir. 

4. OURSELVES. By a Woman. 

5. STUDIES on THACKERAY: Thackeray as a 
Novelist. By James Hannay. 

6. ON an OLD BUFFER. By Frederick Locker. 

7. FALSE COLOURS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). Chapters 1 to 3. With a Full- 
page Illustration by M. E. Edwards. 

8 VERSES in MY OLD AGE. By Barry Cornwall. 

9. ™ oc ra BROADWAY. By Rev, Newman 

all, 

10. CELEBRITIES of the CORPS LEGISLATIF. By 
George Makepeace Towle. 1. M. Rouher. With 
Portrait. 

1lL. The VOLUNTEER CRISIS. By an Old Linesman, 

12. Lieut.-<General LORD NAPIER of MAGDALA. A 
Memoir. By Lieut. C. R. Low, (late) LN. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 


Ludgate hill. 





The Rev. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 

In 1 vol. super royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pp., price 18s. 
R OUTLEDGE’S NATURAL 

& HISTORY of MAN: Africa; being an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races 
of Man. By the Rey. J. G, Woop, MLA., F.L.S. With 
new designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and 
others. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

“Many travellers have given accounts, scattered 
rather at random through their books, of the habits and 
modes of life exhibited by the various peoples among 
whom they have travelled. These notices, however, are 
distributed through a vast number of books, many of 
them very scarce, many very expensive, and most of 
them ill arranged; and it has therefore been my task 
to gather together in one work, and to present to the 
reader in a tolerably systematic and intelligible form, 
the varieties of character which develop themselves 
among races who hive not as yet lost their individua- 
lity by modern civilization. In this task T have been 
greatly assisted by many travellers, who have taken a 
kindly interest in the work, and have given me the 
invaluable help of their practical experience.” 

GekorGe RovuTLepGe and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludguate hill. 


The Rey. J. C. M BELLEW'S NEW BOOK, 
In 1 vol. crown S8vo, #20 pages, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


DOETS’ CORNER: a Manual for 

Students in English Poetry, With Original Bio- 

graphical Sketches of the Authors, By J.C. M. BELLEW. 
From THE PREFACE. 

“The sense of a want, both in the library and in the 
schoolroom, induced me to undertake the production of 
this work. There has been a superabundant supply of 
‘selections, ‘gems,’ ‘specimens’ of poetry, but I am 
not acquainted with any book that meets a need which 
the education of my own children made me expericnee, 

“A manual, a portable volume, which gives the 
student a fair knowledge of the style of our great 
poets, which supplies him with the most famous or 
familiar passages of their works, and at the same time 
prepares his mind for the poetry by first of all (through 
the uid of a biography) introducing him to the poet, 
seems to me to have been long required. [am 1} d 
to admit there are publications which, in a measure, 
have done what | endeavour to accomplish; but they 
have only strengthened my conviction that something 
fuller and more complete was necessary. 

“No effort has been or will be spared to render this 
very important work, which has engaged the constant 
attention of the editor during the last two years, the 
standard selection of English poetry.” 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE Sons, 
Ludgate hill. 


Su 
AINSWORTH, 


Mills, on 
Edition, 








and the Broadway, 








red, price Thre« 
of a LECTURE on 
EDUCATION, By THomas 
the Lecture Room, Cleator 
February 14, Seer 


pence, 
BST ANC! 
COMPUL Sony 

Read in 
Wednesday, ISG. 
IN, Market street, 
: E.T Wuttrtenp, 178 Strand, 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


| Dr. DE FIVAS' WORKS for s for COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
and PRIVATE STUDENT 


30th Edition. 


DE FIVAS' NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. With Exercises and 
Examples illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. 
pe Fivas, M.A., F.E.LS., Member of the Gram- 
matical Society of Paris, &c, 12mo, 38 6d, hand- 
sumely bound. (A KEY to the Same, price 3s 6d.) 

17th Edition. 

DE FIVAS' NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION, 18mo, 2s 6d, strongly 
half-bound, 

12th Edition. 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANC AIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 
Ouvrage Classique, & usage des Colldges et des 
Iustitutions, 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 

1%h Edition. 

DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE; on, Fables et Contes 
Choisis; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Memorables, 
&e. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound 

3rd Eartion. 

DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL ; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. 12mo, 23 6d, bound. A KEY to 
the Same, price 2s, 

London: Lockwoop and Co.,, 7 Stationers’ Hall court. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. FALCK LEBAHN’'S ; GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 

“As an educational writer in the German tongue, 
Dr. Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a 
distant approach to him.”—Jritish Standard, 


7the Edition. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE 


in one VOLUME. Containing a Practical Gram- 
mar; Undine, « Tale, with Explanatory Notes; 
a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, synonymous in 
English and German. Crown 8vo, 8s, cloth. 
With Key, 10s 6d. Key, separate, 2s 6d. 


3rd Edition, 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 


COURSE. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth, 
5th Edition. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
READER. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


7th Edition. 


LEBAHN'S EDITION of SCHMID'S 
HENRY von EICHENFELS. With Vocabu- 
lary and Familiar Dialogues. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
cloth 


LEBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d each, cloth, 

1. PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 

. EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Goethe. 

WILHELM TELL: a Drama. 

GOETZ von BERLICHINGEN, By Goethe. 

PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By Kotzebue. 

EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 

UNDINE: a Tale. By Fouqué. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


LEBAHN'S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 


a Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, 4to, 28 6d, sewed. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 
GERMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 


Snape eN 


Mrs. LEBAIIN’S GERMAN for YOUNG BEGINNERS, 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR'’S FIRST 
STEP in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, By Mrs. 
FALck LEBAHN, 18mo, price Ls, cloth, 


The LITTLE SCHOLARS FIRST 
STEP in GERMAN READING, By Mrs, FALcK 
LEBAHN. Ismo, price Is, cloth, 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall 


court, 





Fifth Thousand, price 108, 2 vols, feap. 8vo, cloth. 


MANUAL of BRITISIL BUTTER- 
FLIES and MOTIIS. By H. T STatnton, F.RS. 
Containing Descriptions of nearly 2,000 Species, inter- 
spersed with “readable matter” and above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





The Present 


State of Christendom.—Books for the 


Imes, 
jie LECTURES onthe FAITHS 


of CHRISTENDOM, in Relation to the Way of 


Salvation revealed in the Bible. By R. Ropers. 
Fourth edition, 369 pages, post free, 2s 4d. 


By Dr. Joun THOMAS. 
ELPIS ISRAEL, the Kingdom of God Expounded 
In cloth, fourth edition, 450 pages, post free, 10s 8d. 
A, the Apocalypse Expounded. In cloth, 
. post free, Los 6d. 
above works to be had of Ronert Roperts, 
um Rooms, Temple row, Birmingham. 





The 
Athens 





Just publishe d 


1 ERMAN SIMPLIFLED.—A complete 
grammar on the new Continental system, with 
son all the rules, dialogues, &c., revised by a 
ssor. No key required, small 5vo, pp. 


‘Tht prole 
3, price 2s ¢ 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


Londou London. 
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TOWNSEND'S MANUAL OF DATES. — 11,000 ARTICLES. 
(The STANDARD WORK on the subject.) Large crown 
8vo, 1,100 pp., cloth, new style, gilt top, 16s; or in half- 
morocco, flexible back, 21s ; postage, 1s. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 











ADAH ISAACS I MENKEN. —1841- 1868. 


A few Copies of “ INFELICTA,” ” the exquisitely little Illustrated 

Volume of Poems written by the late Miss MENKEN, and dedicated, 

hy permission, to Charles Dickens, will be on sale at the principal 
Booksellers’, » August 18, él ice 5s Od. 








Just published, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 8. GREGORY THE nan 


THE FOUNDER, AND PATRON SAINT OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 
Translated from the Armenian, 
By the Rey. S. C. MALAN, M.A.,, Victor of Broadwindsor, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Crown 8yo, with Map, Photographs, and Illustrations, pric 


FIVE YEARS’ CHURCH WORK IN THE KIN aDoM OF HAWAII. 


By the Bishop of HONOLULU. 
* 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Small Syo, price 2s 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
CONSIDERED. 


In Four Sermons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Commination Servies, and the Athanasian Creed. 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 

(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 

ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 





15 Op BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, anp LIVERPOOL. 





EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1867. 
The “ROYAL” has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 
FIRE BRANCH. 












PREMIUMS in 1867, being a larger revenue than in any preceding year  .......ccccesccceeceeees 
EE Tt SETI cn esrtisiceupenneumvinniadanesandniebeptasnonbgsinnntnecnnembenntonne anbrewes 
NET PROFITS, after paying all losses and expenses .............ccceesessseseeccens 


LIFE BRANCH. 

Annual pvemge of new business in 1865-6-7 ......... 
De during previous Quinquenni um. 
Amount adde d to Life Reserves in 1867 


LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the increased share of Proflis receutly conceded to Policy- 
olders, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 


AvaustT, 1868. JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 88; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Fall Price Lists post free. 


OpsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and prosent a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





MOST AMUSING BOOK, 


Squibs. 
Lampoons. 
Broadsides. 
Window Pictures. 


Humorous Prints. 


CARICATURE HISTORY 


of the GEORGES (House of 
Hanover). By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, F.S.A. With 


more than 400 Illustrations, 





many of a very droll character. 
Nearly 700 pages, 8vo, price 
7s 6d only. 


Caricatures by 
Gillray, 
Bunbury, 
Rowlandson, 


Hogarth. 


** A Companion Volume to the ‘ IIIS- 
TORY OF SIGNBOARDS, with Anec- 
dotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 


Characters.’ Price 7s 6d. 


From the Zimes.—‘It is not fair on the part 
of a reviewer to pick out the plums of an 
author’s book, thus filching away his cream. 
etree The good things here, however, are so 


numerous as to defy the most wholesale 


depredation.” 


London: 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, W. 
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ENGLISH 
“T HE 


AND HUROPEAN NEWS. 


MAT L:” 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS NOW published twice a week, under the 
title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenieut form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies, 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London, 





== 
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Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. 
Y TY r wyysy 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS: 
A Treatise, Critical and Practical. 
By P. G. HAMERTON. 
WITH ORIGINAL PLATES by REMBRANDT, CALLOT, DUJARDIN, PAUL 
POTTER, 

“The best work which has yet appeared from his pen. It is much more than 
readable, abounding in thoughts and sayings on art matters of all kinds which 
show how much is yet to be said on the subject concerning which most writers 
contrive to be incomprehensible, extravagant, and dull.”"-——?all Mall Gazette. 

“Will henceforth deserve to have, and will certainly obtain, a place in every 
gentleman's library in the country who can afford to buy the book.” —Spectator. 


&e, 


By the same Author. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 63, 


“A small gem of composition too little known and too little read.”"—Spectator, 


The CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered 
at Cambridge. By the Rev. F. D,. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry and Moral 
Philosophy. 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


8ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A 


Revised Text, with Dissertations and Notes. By J. B. Liantroot, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Svo, 12s. [This day. 


3y the same Author. 


The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. Second Edition. 


8yo, 12s. 


Price 1s, monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 107, for SEPTEMBER, 


WILL CONTAIN 

1. “WOMEN PHYSICIANS.” 5.“The BEUST REGIME in 

2. Mr. HELPS’ * REALMAH.” T. “ 
tinued.) 

3. Professor HUXLEY'S Lecture to 
Working Men “ON « PIECE of 
CHALK.” 

4.Mr. AUBREY DE 
“AUTUMNAL ODE.” 


AUS- 


TRIA. 

6. Miss YONGE'S “CHAPLET of 
PEARLS.” (Continued.) 

7. Mr. EDWARD DICEY on * The 
CANDIDATES for NEXT PAR- 
LIAMENT.” 


(Con- 


VERE'S 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 








Just published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth, 
Q)* the STRATIFICATION of LANGUAGE. The Rede 
Lecture, delivered in the Senate House before the University of Cambridge, 
May 29, 1868, by MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford, Hon. Doctor of Law in the University of Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GreeN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 


T REFOIL Verses by Three. 
London: LONGMANS, GreEeN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
\ 





Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE 
WOMEN. By Cuaries ANTHONY, Jun. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





of 


London: 





Feap. 8vo, Second Thousand, 5s. 
PAPERS on PREACHING and PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
A WYKEHAMIST. 
“It treats briefly, but exhaustively. of every stage in the production of a sermon, 
from the first conception of its subject to its fnal delivery.”"—Spectator. 


By 


“One of the cleverest and most interesting treatises on the subject we possess.” 
London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden, 








R AILWAYS STRANGLED and DEVELOPED. — The 
XV BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—Fine View of the | 
Ancient Church, Dunstable—The Amphitheatre at Cirencester, with Plan and See- 
tion—View of an Ancient German Gravestone—Railways Strangled and Railways 
Developed—The Fairford Glass and Albert Diirer—Bedford Castle— Partnerships 
of Industry, and other Articles, with all the News, Sanitary, Social, and Artistic. —1 
York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV., for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EoMuND Yates, 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER, 


By Major Byxa HALL. In 1 vol., price 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A, Henry, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard, In 1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samvuen Ricuarpson, 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “The Gay 
Science.” 

“Mr. Dallas deserves the thanks of every lover of English literature for his 
endeavour to rehabilitate one of its most unquestionable masterpieces, The 
romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most cen- 
sorious critic in such matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can 
be found in * Clarissa.’ "—Saturday Revie. 


“It is certain that if our generation will not read ‘ Clarissa’ in this form, they will 
never read it at all; and we may derive from the fact, should it prove so, the com- 
fortable reflection that the readers of our time are unable to appreciate one of the 
most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or 
any language has produced.,,....... Nothing in literature can be more pathetic than 
the closing passages of her young life......... Upon her brow shame is ashamed to 
sit. She dies a Christian Lucretia, rejoicing to go to her Father's house, with words 
of forgiveness, hope, and faith on her lips......... The power of the story lies between 
Clarissa and her betrayer—between the lives and deaths of the two. From first to 
last it is sad, stern, harrowing. There are readers who will probably shrink from 
it, alarmed by the mere nature of the subject. If they do so from what are called 
motives of delicacy, they are mistaken. There is not a line in ‘Clarissa’ at which 
any educated man or woman ought to feel shocked......... If the age has grown too 
picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the age.”"— 
Morning Star. 





NEW STORY, by the Author of “The WOMAN in WHITE,” “ARMADALE,” 
“NO NAME,” “The DEAD SECRET,” &e. 


The MOONSTONE, By Witkie Corttrys. 
The RED COURT FARM. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; 


By Percy FirzGera.p, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &. 3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. 
Macgvor, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Charlotte Burney.” &e. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


By Tom Hoop, Author 


(Ready this day. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


or, the History of a Young Lady, 
[This day. 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. 
of « A Golden Heart.” In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorcre Macponatp, 
LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” * Alec Forbes of Howglen,’ &e, 3 vols, 
[Vou ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By 


EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. [This day at all Libraries, 
“ The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to ba 
able to prouounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.”"—Athenwum, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





PURE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their owmspecial importation ;— 
Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX ....00...cc0c000 248. | FINE BORDEADX.........c0eceeeeeeees 36a 
An excellent Dir e. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 

In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 









CLARETS. .....cccccccccececevsecees 18s to 108s, |] SHERRIES | q.......:c00ceeeeeesees 24s to 84s, 
A good Vin Ordinaire, up to A sound Dinner Wine, up to 
choice Old Viutage Wines of First | Fine Old Amontilludo and East India. 
Growths, PORTS .ccccccscscssvccccvcccccsecees 38s to 1208, 
CHAMPAGNES. .....ccccceseevees 36s to S4s. Light Old and Crusted Wines, 


up to very Old Crusted and Vintage 

Wines. 

SAUTERNES.. 24s to 1208, 
A Light Rhine Wine, up to A Lig White Bordeaux, up 

choice Growths. to choice Liqueur Wines. 

COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s 

The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 


A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wine, 
up to choice Wines of the First Brands, | 
HOCKS 26s to Sts, 











Sellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W 
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MAYFAIR SHERRY. 


S. per dozen. FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE. per dozen. §. 


BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 


POST-ORDERS ON PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 





S. per dozen. per dozen. §. 


FIT FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 
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aud Published by him at the *; PBOTATOR” Jilice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 22, 1868. | 
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